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Sermons for the Month of August 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF JESUS A MIRROR OF OUR SPIRITUAL 
CONDITION 


“For it (the Second Divine Person) is the brightness of eternal light, and 
the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His goodness.”— 
Wisd. vii, 26. 


This passage of Holy Writ (Heb. i, 3) relating to the Second 
Person of the Divinity, applies also to the Divine Heart of Jesus. 
It is a pure and unspotted mirror of divine glory and goodness. 
It is at the same time an unerring mirror of mankind. To those 
who gaze with earnest purpose into this divine mirror, it reveals 
their sins, faults and imperfections, and manifests at the same time 
how they may be effaced and expiated. We may compare the 
Divine Heart to a magnificent reflector. As the reflector concen- 
trates the rays of light into one point, and thence sends them forth 
with great power, so has the most Holy Trinity concentrated the 
rays of grace in the Heart of Jesus, so that from there our cold 
hearts may be enkindled with the greater love of God. 

Dear brethren, every evening when you reflect upon your actions 
of the day, look into the mirror of the most pure Heart of Jesus, 
contemplate attentively the virtues with which it is adorned, and con- 
sider how little you practise these virtues. I am afraid you will 
find sufficient cause for confusion. Have you been humble and 
meek, like upon Him who even at the kiss of Judas, even when 
suspended upon the Cross between thieves, exhibited meekness and 
humility? Have you been patient like Jesus, who, under derision 
and mockery, blows and scourgings, opened His lips not in com- 
plaint, but in prayer for His tormentors? Have you remained pure 
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and unsullied, as He who declared blessed those who are pure of 
heart, and who said of Himself: Who amongst you can accuse me 
of sin? 

In every direction, dear brethren, you will find something to 
amend, and, perhaps, a great deal. Perhaps your soul is covered 
with wounds, bruises and swelling sores (Comp. Is. i, vi). Glance 
into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus and imitate His example. Im- 
merse yourself in the Blood of the Heart of Jesus, and cleanse your- 
self from your sins, faults, imperfections and infirmities. History 
relates of Emperor Charles the Fifth, that in his royal chamber 
he caused to be hung upon the walls mirrors which would offer to 
his gaze at all times the image of the Saviour on the Cross, so that 
he might be constantly reminded of His crucified Redeemer. So 
should you, my brethren, in all your actions, temptations, sufferings 
and difficulties of this life, keep before your spiritual gaze the Di- 
vine Heart of Jesus, the mirror of purity and patience, of the perfect 
love of God and of your neighbor, in order to be strengthened and 
encouraged and to persevere in sanctifying grace and virtue. 

There was once a vain woman who loved to regard herself in the 
mirror, to exult in her fine face and form. But one day she sud- 
denly beheld in the mirror not her own, but the form of Jesus Christ, 
wounded and covered with blood, the crown of thorns upon His 
head, His body lacerated and raised upon the Cross; and from His 
lips she heard the words: “Behold whom thou hast crucified. Be- 
hold the wounds thou hast inflicted.” At this woful spectacle her 
soul was profoundly moved, she at once renounced the world with 
its vanity and chose a lonely cavern for her abode, there to bewail 
her sins and to give all her time to meditation upon the crucified 
Redeemer. This woman was St. Rosalie, whose feast is celebrated 
on the 3d of September. Two hundred years after her death, in the 
vear 1624, her body was found wonderfully preserved, and through 
her intercession the land of Sicily was delivered from a devastating 
pestilence. She attained great sanctity as a result of gazing into 
the mirror of suffering and charity which the gracious Redeemer 
vouchsafed to show her. 

Dear brethren, follow the example of this holy woman. Look, 
as she did, often and devoutly into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus. 
The mirror of the Heart of Jesus will show you in what particular 
vou are failing, and how you may become like unto Him. 

Yes, let us all gaze into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus, and 
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consider closely His virtues and perfections. The better and more 
attentively we do this, the more vividly our imperfections will appear 
to the eyes of our soul. Let us not be like those of whom St. James 
writes (i, 23): “For if a man be a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he shall be compared to a man beholding his natural counte- 
nance in a glass; for he beheld himself, and went his way, and 
presently forgot what manner of man he was.” We must diligently 
compare our hearts with the Heart of Jesus, in order to discover the 
faults and bad habits which disfigure them. 

From the Divine Heart of Jesus rush forth in all directions the 
flames of charity, because, as the Divine Saviour assured Blessed 
Margaret Mary, it cannot retain them in itself. May these flames 
reach also our hearts, and illumine our souls so that nothing in them 
may remain concealed from our scrutiny. These flames put satan 
and his evil spirits to flight. These flames will serve our souls as a 
beacon upon the path of eternity and will bear them up toward 
heaven. 

O Heart of Jesus, glory of the eternal light, spotless mirror of the 
divine glory, image of God’s goodness and mercy, have mercy upon 
us. Grant us that with thy grace we may imitate Thee in this life 
and possess Thee in the life to come. Amen. 











FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosimo Corsi. 
XLII. HOW TO COMBAT IMPURITY 


Although the vice of impurity, so disastrous in its consequences, is 
far more difficult to cure than any other, we must not regard it as 
entirely incurable, no matter what foothold it may have gained, 
provided, one realizes thoroughly the necessity of rooting it from 
the soul by submitting to the proper spiritual treatment. There is a 
saying that where there is a will there is a way, and to those who 
have the firm will I will point out the way. 

To the unchaste there apply the words of our divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ: “But this kind of devil is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting.” Here is the remedy prescribed by our supreme spiritual 
physician Himself: Prayer and fasting. And by fasting there 
should not only be understood restriction in bodily nourishment, 
although this is always useful and sometimes necessary, but in 
general every exercise of self-mortification. 

The chief remedy against impurity is prayer, that most necessary 
remedy against all evils, but especially against this vice which, 
because so extraordinarily stubborn, is so difficult to cure. Chastity 
is a Divine gift; it must come from above; therefore the necessity 
of persevering in prayer for this gift. Though the devil of im- 
purity may hold spirit and will in bondage, he must leave the voice 
free to call upon God. Pray, therefore, if the unclean passion 
makes its assault upon you. Redouble in such moments your cry 
for help to the divine Heart. Cast yourself at the feet of Christ. 
Put before your Saviour the profound misery of your soul, ransomed 
by Him at so great a price; point out to Him your weakness and 
frailty, the power of bad habits, the violence of evil desires, and 
implore Him urgently to grant you His powerful assistance in your 
great need, and be assured that God will grant you the same and lead 
you to victory. I would particularly remind you of the advantages 
of daily meditation, or interior prayer, of which I have already 
spoken in an earlier instruction, and of which St. Theresa says: 
“A quarter of an hour daily of interior prayer, and heaven is yours.” 
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But some will object that this vice has, among other disastrous 
effects, also that of making every exercise of piety distasteful ; that, 
therefore, prayer is not easily resorted to by such sinners. No 
doubt this is true, but just on that account I say strive your utmost 
to overcome this disgust, this aversion, which is a consequence of 
this vice, and, if necessary, begin your effort by beseeching God to 
remove from you that peculiar spiritual sloth that has come upon 
you, and to awaken in you the consciousness of your great peril of 
eternal ruin toward which you are hastening. For as soon as 
this peril is thoroughly realized you will desire to be liberated, and 
this desire will both urge and teach you to pray fervently. If the 
sinner, however, prays with the lips only, not with the heart, without 
a lively desire of being heard, perhaps even with a certain fear of 
being heard (St. Augustine confesses that he implored God for 
deliverance from his bad habits, and even in uttering the prayer 
was afraid of being deprived of these habits, because his heart was 
set upon them), if he tires of prayer, then he has no right to plead 
inability to overcome this vice. 

Prayer, furthermore, will remain unfruitful, if you are not careful 
to keep far from you and avoid everything that will lead to im- 
purity. To implore God to deliver you from impurity, and then to 
seek or, at least, not to avoid the occasion is a contradiction and a 
great presumption. The Lord warns us in Holy Writ that he who 
loves the danger shall perish in it. It is necessary, therefore, 
not only to persevere in prayer, but also to exercise mortification, 
by keeping at a distance all that which is likely to excite the 
passions, and by employing means that will weaken and smother 
them. 

The allurements of this terrible passion are numerous. I will 
not speak here of the so-called near occasions, such as frivolous 
love affairs, ribald company, the perusal of immoral books, and so 
on, because these are things which must be shunned under all con- 
ditions. I have in mind things that, although they cannot be called 
near occasions, yet easily lead to this sin. 

The chief inducement for evil desires and impurity is spiritual 
sloth. The Holy Ghost tells us that idleness hath taught much 
evil. An idle person is easily led to sin. We must therefore 
seek proper occupation, so that the mind may have no time for 
evil thoughts. Another inducement is intemperance in food and 
drink. A person fond of the pleasures of the palate is much beset 
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by temptations to impurity and easily succumbs to them. This 
vice has its seat in the flesh, and the flesh is all the more fractious 
and rebellious, the more luxuriously it is nourished and coddled, 
Abstinence, therefore, and sobriety are necessary to keep sensuality 
away. Young people must be warned in particular against dances, 
parties, and other gatherings that take place without the presence 
of the parents. There is great danger in the frequent and free 
association with persons of the opposite sex, without necessity or 
propriety, only for the sake of fun and frolic. 

The Holy Ghost warns us that death enters through the eyes, 
the windows of our souls. We must therefore be vigilant in this 
regard and guard our eyes. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning still another danger, and that 
is negligence and tardiness in opposing temptations. If not im- 
mediately repelled, they will in the end conquer. Hence, be ready 
at the very first beginning to rout evil suggestions. Negligence 
strengthens the temptation and enfeebles resistance. 

But even the employment of all these precautions is not sufficient. 
The enemy is in us; it is our own body and mind. It is not sufficient 
to defend ourselves against exterior enemies. We must battle 
against our own flesh by fasting and abstinence, penance and mortifi- 
cation. Holy purity is a lily that only flourishes among the 
thorns of mortification. Practise, therefore, mortification and pen- 
ance; make use of the chief means of protection against this sin: 
namely, frequent and worthy reception of the holy Sacraments, 
frequent consideration of the eternal truths, and, in particular, of 
the last four things. If we had the last things at all times before 
our eyes and reflected seriously upon them, the fear of God would 
extinguish within us all concupiscence. Finally, the practise of a 
very special and fervent veneration of the crucified Saviour and of 
His sorrowful Mother, the Mother of Purity, is a powerful remedy 
against this vice. 

These are the means to protect us against impurity. If they are 
employed conscientiously and perseveringly, this vice, no matter 
how deep-rooted, will lose its power. It is a fact, however, that 
this vice is of such fascination and power over those addicted to it, 
that few have really an earnest desire to reform, and where the 
earnest will to reform is lacking there is, of course, no hope for 
such a sinner. 

Jesus Christ asked the paralytic: “Wilt thou be made whole?” 
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And so I ask such sinners: do you really want to be cured? There 
is salvation for you if you really desire it. Make use of the proper 
means; arm yourselves with courage and firm resolve. It is a 
question of your eternal weal or wo, everything is at a stake. If 
you faithfully co-operate with Divine grace, then you will surely 
conquer and deliver yourself from the shameful bonds of vice 
which otherwise will just as surely draw you to destruction. 

Dear brethren, keep far away from you this fearful and de- 
vastating vice. It is easy to acquire, but extremely difficult to cure. 

The first impure act impels to a second, the second to a third, 
and, unless earnestly opposed, there follows a long train of sin and 
dissipation because this passion becomes the more insatiable the 
more one seeks to satisfy it. 

Chastity is a priceless treasure. Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God. Amen. 





XLITI. ON THEFT 


God’s infinite love for mankind-did not content itself with secur- 
ing our body, honor and good name by divine precept. He even 
provided protection for our temporal possessions against the malice 
of others. This He did by the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

This commandment refers not only to common thieving and rob- 
bery, but also to acts of dishonesty from which even numerous 
persons of high and prominent position are not free. The Prophet 
Isaias says: “All have turned aside into their own way, everyone 
after his own gain, from the first even to the last.” In innumerable 
ways the property of others is impaired and stolen. We will, how- 
ever, restrict ourselves here to the most common kind of unlawful 
acquisition, namely, theft, robbery and cheating. 

Theft, in the usual sense, is the secret and underhand taking of 
another’s property against. the owner’s will. Guilty of stealing are, 
for instance, servants and employees who appropriate that which 
belongs to their employers, whether money or other articles. 

So do children sin by theft who, during the lifetime of their 
parents, and without permission, appropriate to themselves objects 
from the household; so do those sin by stealing who, at the death 
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of parents, or relatives, secretly take things or money to the disad- 
vantage of others equally entitled. 

Guilty of theft are, furthermore, those who deitees themselves 
bankrupt and fraudulently appropriate valuable assets to the preju- 
dice of the creditors. 

In brief, theft is committed by everybody who, in an unlawful 
way, secretively appropriates that which rightfully belongs to his 
neighbor, or by unjust acts injures the property of others. 

The second manner of acquiring unlawfully another’s property is 
by robbery, which is theft committed with the use of violence. This 
is a more grievous sin than ordinary theft on account of the added 
injury. Highwaymen are not the only ones guilty of robbery, 
Everyone who deprives his neighbor by threat or compulsion is 
guilty of robbery; for instance, debtors who, by threat or abuse, 
induce their creditors to forego just claims; and persons, who by 
use of authority, withhold from a laborer the wages due him. In 
brief, all those who force others to suffer unjust loss commit rob- 
bery. This sin is, therefore, committed also by wealthy and influen- 
tial persons who abuse their power and influence in order to oppress 
others, to overreach them, to extort from them unjust tribute. 

The most common and most frequent manner of unrightfully ap- 
propriating the property of another, however, is cheating. Cheating 
is committed, for instance, by those who without need, go begging, 
who impose upon the charity and good nature of their neighbors. 
These cheats injure not only the almsgiver, but they do injury to 
the really poor and needy by creating a prejudice against them. 
Cheating is practised by laborers who do not faithfully perform their 
duty, who are idle and neglectful at their work. They are guilty 
of theft because they accept full wages for work which they have 
not performed at all, or not performed in due manner. Guilty of 
cheating are also tradespeople who retain a portion of the material 
furnished to them, or charged for by them, or who use inferior 
quality than that paid for. It is impossible to mention all the 
cunning and deceitful ways employed in every craft to overreach 
and cheat others. 

Guilty of cheating are those who accumulate debts which they do 
not intend to pay, or which they know they cannot pay. 

Cheating frequently takes place in buying and selling. In order 
to sell honorably and honestly, four things are requisite: the article 
sold must belong to him who sells it; he must have the right to sell 
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it; it must be of the quality or condition represented, and the selling 
price must be within the bounds of justice. As regards buying, it 
is unlawful to buy of minors and children without the consent of 
their parents, guardians, or trustees. It is unlawful also to buy 
of employees and servants articles concerning the ownership of 
which there is any reasonable doubt. Cheating is, furthermore, 
committed by those who use short weights and measures. 

Guilty of cheating are likewise those who, in selling or buying 
wrongfully, profit by the ignorance and inexperience of others. Still 
less is it allowed to take advantage of the distress and need of 
others, in order to induce them to sell under value. This is not only 
cheating, but cruel injustice. And, needless to explain, all are cheats 
who assist others in cheating. 

Goods obtained in an unjust way bring no advantage. “Upon the 
house of the unjust man and the thief,” says the Lord by the mouth 
of the Prophet, “My curse shall descend and remain in it and 
destroy it.” If the thief and the cheat are not already in this life 
punished in their unrighteous possessions, remember the words of 
Christ: “For what doth it profit a man, if he gains the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” If such people wish to make their peace 
with the divine Judge, they have to refund every cent which they 
unlawfully acquired. This is a hard, and often impossible, task 
for those whose heart is set upon money and wealth. 

Just and honorable dealing with his fellowmen is an indispensable 
characteristic of the Christian. Every act to the contrary is an 
offense against the commandment of God to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and against God who has left us the law which reads: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Amen. 





XLIV. MORTAL SIN 


All creatures owe their existence to almighty God, hence they 
belong to Him absolutely and are obliged to offer to their Creator 
the homage of submission and obedience. They must be ever ready 
to do His holy will. Everything in creation strives to obey this 
fundamental law ; everything is subject to God. Everything? No, 
I must make one exception. There is one being that would deprive 
his Creator of sovereignty, a son who will not acknowledge his 
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Father, who dares to say: “I will not obey; I will not serve Thee!” 
Who is this presumptive being who unfurls the flag of rebellion 
against this powerful, eternal, omnipotent God? Alas! This being 
is man. Man, made of clay and dust! The frail, wretched human 
being, whose life is uncertain, and, at best, only of brief duration. 
Man rebels against his God as often as he commits mortal sin. 

I will to-day, dear brethren, in order to inspire you with a great 
horror of sin, explain to you the great malice of the monster called 
mortal sin, the boundless offense which it offers to God. 

Mortal sin is the greatest of all evils, because it is absolutely and 
directly opposed to the supreme, infinite good, to God. It is an 
act which so greatly offends God that neither the creatures of 
heaven nor of earth are capable of repairing this evil. The wisdom 
of God, although infinite, would, as St. Thomas says, not be capable 
of inventing a punishment to fit the gravity of mortal sin. A 
thousand hells, a thousandfold more agonizing than the hell in which 
the damned suffer, would not suffice to punish a single mortal sin 
as it deserves to be punished. The offense offered to God by a 
mortal sin is infinite, because it is directed towards One who is 
infinite. 

What is in reality this accursed mortal sin? An offense offered 
by a frail creature to the supreme infinite majesty of this Creator. 
The gravity of an offense is measured by the position of the person 
offended and the position of the one who offends. Hence, mortal 
sin is the greatest wickedness that can be imagined, an abomination, 
a madness, which directly assails God and injures the honor of the 
Almighty. To sin, therefore, is really nothing else but to rebel in- 
solently against God, to show contempt for Him. Could there, 
indeed, be a blacker malice, a more fearful impiety? A sinner is 
in open rebellion against his God; he opposes himself to the Divine 
will. He says with contempt to God: “I will no longer acknowledge 
Thee as my Lord; I will no longer submit to Thy will, no longer 
obey Thy Commandments; I will live as it pleases me. I will live 
forgetful of God; I will profane Thy Name by curses, false oaths, 
and blasphemy; I will desecrate the Sabbath by servile work, by 
drunkenness and dissipation ; I will be hard-hearted and quarrelsome 
towards my neighbor; I will not heed Thy Commandments.” There 
you see what sin is: It is open rebellion of the perverted will of man 
against the most holy will of God, impudent opposition against 
God’s Commandments and laws. 
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In order to comprehend fully the affront which man offers God 
by mortal sin, we must keep in mind the infinite goodness and 
majesty of God who is offended. God, before whom the blessed 
spirits veil in fear their countenances, the God of Grace and Love, 
the almighty God, who by a single act of His will gave existence 
to everything that is in heaven and upon earth, whose arrangements 
and laws all things obey—the sun, moon and stars, seasons and 
elements—this God, so good, so great, so amiable and omnipotent, 
this almighty God it is who is offended, insulted, outraged. 

And what renders this contumely still more hideous, what in- 
creases the offense, is the extreme insignificance of the being who 
commits it. Who is it that offends this almighty, awful, exalted 
God? A handful of dust, formed by God, animated by the divine 
breath; a miserable, wretched creature who cannot live a moment 
without the assistance of its divine Creator, a being who has re- 
ceived existence from God; who, by Him, has been endowed with 
countless gifts and blessings; whom the divine Redeemer has 
ransomed at the cost of His life and of His Most Precious Blood. 
And this contemptible creature has the audacity to insult his omnip- 
otent God? This miserable being, who has received life from God, 
who is dependent upon Him every moment of his life, dares to 
rebel against his Creator and Preserver! This man, endowed with 
so many graces and blessings, dares to despise His Supreme 
Benefactor! This unhappy creature, redeemed from the bondage 
of satan at so great a price, fears not to rise in revolt against his 
most amiable Redeemer! Who, indeed, can adequately describe the 
audacity, malice, and the unspeakable wickedness of mortal sin? 

And what reason has the sinner to turn his back upon God, offer 
such grievous indignities to Him? That he may wallow in the mire 
of vice; that he may gather earthly possessions without real worth! 
The blasphemy of it all! The sinner would annihilate God and put 
on the throne the filthy passion of which he makes a divinity, a 
shameful idol! O, impiety! O, ingratitude! O, folly! Can we 
imagine a greater malice than sin? It is truly an infernal monster, 
because it dishonors and insults God. It seems incredible that man, 
so privileged a creature, enriched by so many blessings, will volun- 
tarily abandon himself to such an excess of infamy and madness. 

Dear brethren, detest this terrible monster, sin. Shudder even at 
the very thought of letting it enter into your hearts. If you have 
had the misfortune to commit a grievous sin, drive it immediately 
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from your soul. Remain faithful to God, who so dearly loves you, 
who has done, and is doing, so much for you, who wishes to make 
you eternally blessed. Do not repay your greatest Benefactor with 
ingratitude. But if your love of the merciful God is not sufficiently 
strong to make you abhor sin, let the fear of the avenging God, and 
of the awful punishment that will visit the hardened sinner, move 
your hearts to shun sin and to ensure His mercy and your salvation, 
Amen. 





XLV. THE CONSEQUENCES OF MORTAL SIN 


Mortal sin is such a great evil on account of the monstrous offense 
which it offers to God, and likewise on account of the dire con- 
sequences which flow from it for man. It puts us at enmity with 
God, obliging Him to turn against us, as we turn against Him. 

It is the opinion of the holy Fathers, that mortal sin produces in 
us relatively the same effects that original sin produced in the 
human race, namely, temporal and eternal evil. 

You know that the various afflictions which beset our life, such as 
disease, privation, enmity, death itself, came into the world through 
sin. But if there are added actual, personal sins to original sin, 
how much heavier must not the hand of God fall upon us. True, 
the Lord sends afflictions to virtuous souls especially dear to Him, 
in order to give them greater glory. But, in general, our sufferings 
here below are Divine chastisements avenging already in this world 
the offenses offered to God. Sin, according to the words of Holy 
Writ, is ever a source of misery. Many fatal accidents, loss of 
fortunes, persecutions, vexatious and ruinous law suits, diseases, 
sudden deaths, have their first cause in sin. 

But temporal evils such as these cannot be compared with the 
spiritual and eternal injury which mortal sin brings in its wake. It 
is called mortal sin because it brings mortality to the soul. The 
Soul and God, says St. Augustine, are both vivifying spirits. As the 
body cannot live without the soul, neither can the soul live without 
God. Take the soul from the body and the latter loses its life—it is 
nothing but a corpse. So does the soul lose spiritual life if you 
take God away from it. In the same moment in which the soul 
gives consent to a mortal sin, it loses the life which it had in God, 
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that most noble, precious, and most important of all possessions ; it 
dies in God’s sight. And this death is far more serious than the 
death of the body. 

An inevitable consequence of spiritual death is the loss of all 
spiritual merits. As a dead man is deprived of all possessions, so 
likewise is the soul when it dies spiritually stripped of everything. 
Deprived of sanctifying grace, which adorned it and rendered it 
beautiful and pleasing in the sight of God, the soul becomes in the 
sight of God an object of aversion. The soul is deprived of all 
the exalted privileges and prerogatives connected with sanctifying 
grace, which raise the soul to a Supernatural and Divine position, 
to the friendship of God and to the right to the kingdom of heaven. 
It is deprived of all merits already acquired, in which its true 
fortune, its real wealth, consisted. These merits may be regained 
through the return to the state of grace, but until then they are 
completely lost. And this is not all. Mortal sin robs us not only 
of all former, but also of future merits, for as long as the sinner 
lives in the state of mortal sin, he can no longer produce any fruit 
for eternal life. I say for eternal life, mark this well. I do not say 
that the good works practised in the state of mortal sin are utterly 
useless. No, indeed; they serve to preserve us from new sins; they 
contribute to the preservation of good habits, and, what is far more 
important, they help to obtain from God the grace of conversion. 
Hence, it would be a false conclusion that good works in the state 
of sin are of no avail. But as for a reward in heaven, they have no 
value. 

This is the condition of misery and deprivation in which a soul 
dead through mortal sin stands before God. It is deprived of that 
life, which it had in God, and which is the foundation of all its 
beauty, its dignity, its merits, the root and pledge of its eternal 
blessedness. 

It remains for me to speak about the most terrible result of 
mortal sin. It renders us deserving of eternal punishment. In 
order to realize this awful misfortune, this immeasurable, incom- 
prehensible loss properly, it would be necessary to understand fully 
what heaven really is, which is lost, and also the torment into which 
the sinner is plunged for all eternity. But, as we cannot fully 
comprehend either of these states, so, too, are we incapable of fully 
understanding the immensity of the punishment of hell. The con- 
sideration of these things must, nevertheless, fill us with horror; 
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it would drive us to despair if the thought of Divine mercy did not 
sustain us, if it did not preserve us and help us do penance. 

Such are the deplorable consequences of mortal sin. 

Dear brethren, flee from mortal sin as from a venomous viper. 
And if you have had the misfortune of falling into grievous sin, 
beware of remaining in it. Where is there a person who, having 
been bitten by a poisonous snake, would be indifferent and not 
immediately seek a remedy? How can you act otherwise when you 
find yourselves mortally wounded in your soul? If you have com- 
mitted a sin, it is, no doubt, a very great misfortune, but there may 
be an excuse, such as a powerful temptation or the frailty of nature. 
But what excuse can you adduce, if, after falling into grievous 
sin, you continue in that condition without making an effort of 
forsaking it? To live heedlessly and indifferently in mortal sin 
leads to hardness of heart, and often to loss of faith. Beware of 
sin, but beware especially of impenitence. Amen. 
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XLI. CONFIRMATION 
BY THE REV. W. LIEBER 


“Be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of His power. Put you on 
the armor of God, that you may be able to stand against the deceits of the 
devil.”—I. Cor., vi, 10, II. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Confirmation is a true Sacrament, distinct from 
Baptism. Its manifold effects on the soul. These effects are typified by 
the sacramental sign and ceremonial: (1) The imposition of hands; (2) 
the unction; (3) the symbolical blow. 


Confirmation is placed second on the list of the Sacraments, for 
two reasons: The first is, that in the early Church it was conferred 
immediately after Baptism. The second is, that Confirmation is the 
complement of Baptism. However, we must not think it therefore 
one and the same Sacrament as the first, nor is it a mere rite or 
public profession of faith in the presence of the Bishop, as it is 
understood by our Anglican brethren, but a true distinct Sacrament. 
In a remarkable passage (Praescr. 40), Tertullian places this “seal- 
ing of the soldiers on the forehead” between Baptism and the 
Eucharist, plainly indicating thereby that Confirmation is a “true 
and proper Sacrament” according to the Tridentine doctrine. The 
same difference that exists in the natural life between birth and 
growth, exists also in the supernatural, between Baptism, which 
gives spiritual life, and Confirmation, which strengthens it. By the 
former we are begotten to newness of life, by the latter, we grow 
to full maturity, “having put awav the things of a child.” In Bap- 
tism, we are made the temples of the Holy Ghost; in Confirmation, 
we receive Him in all His plenitude of graces. In Baptism, we are 
enlisted as soldiers of Jesus Christ; in Confirmation, we are 
equipped for the battle, and our weapons are handed to us. It is, 
therefore, a distinct Sacrament, administered to us by the Bishop, 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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by which we receive the grace of fortitude from the Holy Ghost 
to profess courageously the Faith we have already received in Bap- 
tism. It produces an increase of sanctifying grace, perfecting that 
which we have already received, granting also an actual grace, con- 
sisting of strength to profess our faith openly, and to overcome 
human respect and to lead thoroughly Christian lives, despite the 
examples and railleries of the world. But, above all, Confirmation 
communicates the Holy Ghost to us with all His gifts, and, hence, 
the three Persons of the blessed Trinity contribute to our sanctifi- 
cation and our happiness. The Father adopts us in Baptism. The 
Son gives Himself in Holy Communion. The Holy Spirit gives 
Himself in Confirmation, and lavishes on our souls the same inward 
graces and gifts with which He strengthened the Apostles. All these 
effects of Confirmation are typified by the sacramental sign and the 
ceremonial that accompany its administration. 

The remote matter of this Sacrament is holy chrism, a mixture of 
olive oil and Eastern balsam. There are three kinds of holy oils 
used in the administration of the Sacraments, and which the Bishop 
consecrates on Maundy Thursday: the oil of catechumens, used in 
Baptism, the oil for the sick, used in Extreme Unction, and holy 
chrism, the remote matter of Confirmation. “Nor, indeed,” says the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, “could any other matter than 
that of chrism seem more appropriate to declare the effects of this 
Sacrament; for oil, by its nature unctuous and fluid, expresses the 
plenitude of grace, which, through the Holy Ghost, overflows and is 
poured into others from Christ, the head, “like the anointment on the 
head that ran down upon the beard of Aaron, to the skirt of his gar- 
ment” (Ps. cxxxii, 2); for him “God anointed with the oil of 
gladness above” his fellows (Ps. xliv, 8), and “of his fulness we 
have all received” (St. John, 16). 

Chrism, as we have already said, is a mixture of balsam and olive 
oil. Balsam is an oily substance, more or less liquid, naturally flowing 
from some Eastern trees when an incision is made on them. It is very 
odoriferous and endowed with medicinal properties. Its perfume is 
symbolical of the fragrance of virtue, which a confirmed Christian 
ought to spread about him, for, according to the Apostle, “we are 
the good odor of Christ and God” for the edification of the faithful. 
Balsam is also a preservative against corruption. This Sacrament 
helps to preserve us from the corruption of sin. The effect of 
oil, on the other hand, is to soften and to add vigor. It, more- 
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over, diffuses an agreeable light when enkindled. So in Confirma- 
tion our hearts are softened, yet invigorated, and our minds illumin- 
ated from above. As the ancient athletes were anointed before their 
contests in the arena, so the young soldier of Christ is prepared 
for the “good fight” which lies before him. Both the oil and 
balsam are symbolical of Christian humility and meekness, for 
balsam sinks into the liquid, into which it is poured, and thereby 
denotes humility ; whereas oil always floats on the surface, teaching 
man to rise superior to the vexations of life by unfailing meekness. 
We shall now see how holy chrism is applied in Confirmation. 
The following is the ceremonial observed: The Bishop, seated, 
washes his hands to show the great purity required for the recep- 
tion and administration of this Sacrament, puts on his rochet, the 
symbol of innocence, his stole, the sign of his authority, and, vested 
in his cope, gives an instruction to the candidates. After this, he 
makes over them the following invocations: “May the Holy Ghost 
descend on you, and may the virtue of the Most High preserve you 
from all sin. Our help is in the name of the Lord,” and the assist- 
ants answer: “Who made heaven and earth.” “O Lord, hear my 
prayer,” adds the Bishop, and the assistants join in: “And let my 
cry come unto Thee.” Spreading his hands over those to be con- 
firmed, he proceeds with the following prayer: “O eternal and 
almighty God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate with water and 
the Holy Ghost Thy servants and Who hast granted them the for- 
giveness of all their sins, send upon them from the summit of 
heaven Thy Paraclete, the author of all gifts. Amen. The Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding. Amen. The spirit of counsel and 
fortitude. Amen. The spirit of knowledge and piety. Amen. Fill 
them with the spirit of fear, and calling them to eternal life. Sign 
them with the sign of the Cross of Jesus Christ, our Lord, Thy Son, 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the same Holy 
Ghost for ever and ever. Amen.” During this prayer the receivers 
of Confirmation kneel and endeavor by their devotion to enter into 
the feelings of the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles when they 
were expecting the Holy Ghost with his sevenfold gift. They ask for 
the spirit of wisdom, that they may once for all understand wherein 
consists man’s true felicity. The spirit of understanding, that by His 
divine light they may acquire the knowledge of the truths and mys- 
teries of religion. The spirit of counsel, to discern the mode of action 
in difficult situations of life, and thus ever accomplish God’s holy 
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will. The spirit of strength, in order to resist vigorously the assaults 
of the enemies of salvation. The spirit of knowledge, to realize 
the greatness of God and both the nobility and misery of their 
souls. The spirit of piety, to enable them to carry out with cheerful- 
ness and love all that may be pleasing to God. The spirit of fear, 
which prevents the commission even of the slightest fault against 
God. 

The candidates are then led to the altar by their Godparents 
or sponsors, who are required for Confirmation as well as for 
Baptism. [Young soldiers require a drill-master to train them in 
the arts of attack and defense. With much more reason do the 
soldiers of Christ require a skilful instructor to teach them the 
manner of using the powerful weapons placed in their hands. Their 
“wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and power, against the spirit of wickedness in the high places,”] 
They approach singly and kneel before the Bishop, who, with the 
chrism we have spoken of, makes upon their forehead the sign of 
the Cross, saying: “I sign thee with the sign of the Cross, and I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Then he gives 
them a slight blow upon the cheek, saying: “Peace be with thee.” 
When all have been confirmed, the Bishop purifies his hands, while 
an antiphon is sung, beseeching God to complete the work which 
He has begun. At the conclusion of this the Bishop rises, looking 
towards the altar, says the versicles and prayer; then, turning 
towards the confirmed, he gives them his blessing in these words: 
“May the Lord bless you from the height of heaven, that all the 
days of your lives you may see the good things of Jerusalem, and 
that you may obtain eternal life.” Having given the newly con- 
firmed another address, called the “admonition,” he enjoins them to 
repeat the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Angelic Salutation, 
which they do before leaving the church. All now depart after the 
rendering of the Psalm, “Laudate Dominum,” which is most 
appropriate as an expression of gratitude and gladness for the 
blessings received. From this ceremonial, we clearly notice the 
proximate matter and form of Confirmation. The proximate matter 
is the unction with chrism applied through the imposition of hands, 
and the form are the words pronounced during the unction: “I 
sign thee with the sign of the Cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation, in the name,” etc. 
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Now, a form ought to express all that is contained in a Sacra- 
ment; we find, therefore, that these words are most suitable as 
expressing three elements: the cause, the effect, and the sign. The 
cause which conveys the plenitude of spiritual strength is the ever- 
blessed Trinity expressed by the words in the name of the Father, 

The effect is the spiritual strength communicated by the 
Sacrament, and is expressed by the unction accompanied by the 
words, “I confirm thee .’ The sign which is given to the 
Christian soldier is expressed by the word “I sign thee with the sign 
of the Cross, the great symbol by which our great Captain Jesus 
conquered, and by which we shall conquer. The unction is made 
on the forehead for a very appropriate reason. The sign of the 
soldier must be conspicuous. According to the Angelic Doctor, two 
obstacles stand in the way of a manful confession of our Lord: 
fear and shame. These two feelings are manifested chiefly on the 
forehead: fear whitens it, shame reddens it. Hence the sacred 
unction is made on the forehead to teach him who is confirmed 
that neither fear nor shame ought ever to hinder him from appear- 
ing a Christian. That the grace of Confirmation dispels fear and 
puts down shame, we may see from the effects of the Holy Ghost 
on the apostles. At the time of the Passion they were so fearful 
and timid that they took to flight as soon as they saw their Master 
arrested. Peter, himself their head and leader, was frightened at 
the voice of a woman and cowardly denied our Lord, and all the 
apostles shut themselves up in a house for fear of the Jews. 
Pentecost comes, the Holy Ghost descends upon them and lo, they 
are changed men, filled with fortitude; they display undaunted 
courage. From being lambs of bashfulness, they turn lions of 
bravery. They face the Jews and reproach them with Deicide. 
They are no longer ashamed of the Master, but glory in His Cross. 
This same fortitude they convey in Confirmation to their disciples, 
who, at their example, face persecution and torments rather than 
renounce their faith. Daily exposed to the risk of being dragged 
from the font to the amphitheater, Confirmation was given them 
immediately after Baptism, as it is still done in some countries. 
Pentecost is a subsisting mystery in the Church. The same spirit 
that fortified the apostles and the early Christians descends still 
actually and verily upon us, not indeed with the same splendor and 
prodigy, but with the same inward effects of fortitude. What 
ought we to think, then, of so many Christians who are ashamed 
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to declare their faith, who remain silent when they should speak, 
who remain idle when they should act, but that they resist the 
grace received in Confirmation. You, at least, brethren, as true 
disciples of Christ, should be ever disposed openly and resolutely to 
confess His Name; be not ashamed of the gospel maxims; never 
show a cowardly fear of men. Trample on human respect, not 
only speak up, but labor with courage for the cause of God and 
His Church, according to your ability never being disheartened at 
the greatness of the obstacles you shall have to surmount. The 
Spirit of God will afford you strength to overcome the world. 
After anointing the forehead with chrism, the Bishop gives the con- 
firmed a slight blow on the cheek, to warn him that he must be ready 
to suffer for Christ. This rite reminds us of a similar ceremony 
enacted in the days of chivalry, when young warriors were dubbed 
knights by a smart blow of the sword. This ceremony was pre- 
ceded by fasting, confession, and a midnight vigil in the church, 
followed by the reception of holy Communion. The new knight 
offered his sword on the altar to signify his devotion to the Church 
and his determination to lead a holy life. It was blessed and buckled 
on generally by a Bishop. The title was conferred by fastening 
the sword and spurs on the candidate, after which the person who 
conferred the order dealt him a blow on the shoulder, saying: “Be 
thou a good and faithful knight.” The new knight then took a 
solemn oath to protect the distressed, to maintain right against 
might, and never by word or deed to stain his character as a knight 
and a Christian. The symbolical blow in Confirmation teaches that 
the soldier of Jesus Christ must be disposed to suffer blows and 
persecution for the practise of religion. As a knight, he must pre- 
pare by prayer and the reception of the Sacraments, and be de- 
termined to lead a holy life, and promise God never by word or 
deed to stain his character as a Christian and soldier of Christ. He 
must be ready to sacrifice all things, even his life, if necessary, for 
the sake of God and religion. 

People will say: “Persecutions have ceased. No longer, as in the 
early ages, do tyrants arise to rob us of the treasure of Faith.” True, 
brethren, in this age of religious tolerance no coercion is generally 
used to make us apostatize. Fire and sword are no longer resorted 
to, in order to tear the faith from our hearts; still, a sharp, cruel 
instrument of torture is in store for those who wish to remain staunch 
knights of Christ Jesus; it is the tongue of man, ready to vomit blas- 
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phemy against religion, ridicule upon her dogmas and practises, 
bitter railleries at any one determined to live up to the standard of 
Christian perfection and to refuse to follow the mass of pleasure- 
seekers and of slaves of worldly maxims and customs. A Christian 
requires great strength, indeed, to resist these insidious assaults 
and keep aloof from the numerous allurements of the age. Suppose 
the world has no attractions for you, will not satan step in and try 
to tempt you? Ah, Scripture tells you that this your adversary 
like a roaring lion “goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.” 
And yet there is another enemy even more dangerous and more to 
be feared, because he dwells within our very selves. It is our con- 
cupiscence, our flesh lusting against the Spirit, that foe of which the 
Apostle speaks as fighting against the law of our mind and cap- 
tivating us in the law of sin. 

“Life on earth is all a warfare. Therefore, take you the armor ot 
God, that you may be able to resist in the evil day,” the day of 
temptation. Be not disheartened at the thought of your weakness. 
The grace of Confirmation will prove a powerful weapon when 
needed. “Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth 
and having on the breastplate of justice, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. In all things taking the 
shield of faith, whereby you may extinguish all the fiery darts of the 
most wicked one and take unto you the helmet of salvation; and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.”” Amen. 
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XLII. HOLY COMMUNION 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY 


“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in vitam 
aeternam. Amen. The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto 
life everlasting. Amen.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Holy Eucharist both a sacrifice and a Sacra- 
ment. The Communion an integral part of the Mass. 

I. Communion during Mass. (a) The priests’ Communion. The prayer 
for peace and the “Pax.” The purging prayers. “Domini, non sum 
dignus.” “Quid retribuam”? (b) Communion of the faithful. The 
reality of Christ’s presence. The privilege of Catholics. The gladness of 
Christ. Preparation for Communion. The “Confiteor.” The words of 
administration. Develop “Corpus Domini—custodiat—in vitam aeternam.” 

II. The Communion of the sick. Christ's willingness to help as shown 
during His life on earth. So He causes Himself to be carried to the 
needy, in Catholic countries, in missionary lands, in our own cities, to 
mansion or attic. “Pax huic domui.” The preparation for His coming. 
The rite of administration. “Viaticum,” its original meaning, its sug- 
gestiveness. “Mane, nobiscum, Domine. 


When our Lord Jesus Christ at the Last Supper took bread, and, 
breaking it, gave to His disciples, saying: “This is my Body,” He 
instituted at once a sacrifice and a Sacrament. And the Liturgy 
of our Mass, which is only an elaboration of the Liturgy used by 
our Lord at the Last Supper, is arranged to bring out these elements 
in two dramatic climaxes: a central one in the consecration, and a 
final one in the Commmunion. At the moment of consecration our 
divine Lord comes down from His throne in heaven to dwell 
amongst us under the humble species of bread and wine, to be 
evermore the Victim for our transgression. While abiding with 
us in the Sacred Host, He may fulfil a variety of helpful and loving 
offices: He may consent for a time to remain in the silence of the 
tabernacle, drawing us towards Him and filling our hearts with 
grace and peace; He may be carried amongst us in procession, or 
raised in a monstrance on a golden throne for adoration, or lifted 
above our bowed heads in benediction. But in every Mass there is 
at least one Communion, and each Holy Host is destined, in the 
ordinary course of events, to sate the hunger of some needy human 
heart in the Sacrament of Love. 

The liturgical action of the latter portion of the Holy Sacrifice 
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centers around the Communion. The Pater Noster is said, the 
Sacred Host is broken, and a portion mingled with the Precious 
Blood. Then is heard the solemn voice of the priest in the words 
of the Agnus Det, imploring mercy and peace for the living or 
eternal rest for the dead. “O Lord Jesus Christ,” he goes on to 
say, “Thou, who didst say to Thine Apostles: ‘My peace I leave 
you; My peace I give unto you; consider not My sins, but the 
faith of Thy Church, and grant unto it peace and unity in accord- 
ance with Thy will, who livest and reignest God forever and ever. 
Amen.’” It was at the Last Supper, the First Communion service, 
that our Lord prayed so earnestly to His heavenly Father that His 
little flock should be one, that peace and unity should prevail 
among its members. And from the earliest ages of the Church it 
has been this Sacrament of Communion that has been the external 
sign and the internal source of unity among His followers. In 
solemn Masses there follows a beautiful ceremony which takes us 
back to the assemblies of the primitive Christians. It is the kiss of 
peace. The celebrant embraces the deacon, saying: “Peace be with 
you,” to which the latter replies, “And with thy Spirit.” With the 
same form of words the sign of brotherhood and peace is passed 
from one to another by those in the sanctuary. 

The priest meanwhile turns to the altar and says the two purging 
prayers. No man can draw near to this God of Holiness and 
Purity without feeling most keenly his own unworthiness and sin- 
fulness. And yet, it is only to Christ Himself that we can go for 
the grace to make us less unworthy. Accordingly, the priest 
addresses the Lord, there before His eyes, “O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of the Living God, who by the will of the Father and with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit has by Thy death given life to the world, 
deliver me by this Thy Sacred Body and Blood from all mine 
iniquities.” Strengthened by his confidence in the goodness of his 
Saviour, the priest reverently takes the Host in his hands, and says: 
“T will take the Bread of heaven, and will call upon the Name of 
the Lord.” He then thrice addresses the Lord in that beautiful 
aspiration of humility and faith, Domine, non sum dignus, “O Lord, 
Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof; but only 
say the word, and my soul shall be healed.” It is almost literally 
the prayer of the centurion which of old won from Christ not only 
a miracle, but also the strong words of praise, “I have not found 
so great faith in Israel.” 
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The great moment has arrived, the moment when God and His 
creatures meet in a union which surpasses in intimacy and com- 
pleteness any other form of union on earth. The priest signs him- 
self with the Sacred Host and receives it reverently, saying: “May 
the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve my soul unto life ever- 
lasting. Amen.” The loving gratitude that surges up in his soul, 
the desire to do something in return for such love, is well expressed 
in the words of the Psalmist which the Church places next on his 
lips: “What shall I render unto the Lord for all the things that 
He has rendered unto me?” How can I ever repay you for your 
kindness, is the question which always rises from a grateful heart 
when a great favor is conferred by a friend. It is often difficult 
enough to think of some way of returning the kindness of our 
fellow mortals. What, then, must be the task of finding any fit 
recompense for favors, such overwhelming favors, from the loving 
kindness of the Omnipotent God conferring Himself upon us. We 
have nothing to offer Him that is in any way worthy of His accept- 
ance. We have nothing to offer Him that He has not given us, 
But stay! there is one gift that He has given us, a gift worthy of 
Him, which He will allow us to offer back to Him. It is Himself. 
And so the priest continues: “I will take the chalice of salvation, 
and call upon the Name of the Lord.” He takes the chalice, and 
consumes the Precious Blood. 

Meanwhile the tinkling of the bell has brought to the altar-rail 
devout and needy souls who thirst for a share in the precious Gift 
which is there dispensed without money and without price. Where 
faith and piety abound they throng to greet him, even as in the days 
when He walked the earth, the people flocked to bask in the light 
of this kindly smile, to hear His voice speaking words of wisdom 
and consolation, to watch His wonderful deeds of mercy, to see the 
cripple leap with gladness, and the scales fall from the leper as the 
new blood ran coursing through his veins; or, greater miracle yet, 
to see the tears run down the face of the hardened sinner as he 
acknowledged his crimes and received the glorious promise of 
forgiveness. Oh! it is a blessed thing to feel that the Lord is with 
us yet, not only as a memory of the gracious days of the far distant 
past, but here and now, as real for us as for those with whom he 
sojourned for a time in Judea and Galilee. For a pious Protestant 
who loves our Lord, there must be a sense of something lacking in 
his power of intercourse with Him, a feeling that he is denied a 
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full share in the privileges possessed by those more favored souls 
of long ago who were able to enjoy His sweet intercourse and see 
Him face to face. Poor souls! They have not estimated the great- 
ness of His love. If they could know Him fully they would know 
that it was impossible for Him to leave His loved ones orphans; 
they would feel that love such as His must find a way to come to 
all as He came to Peter and John, to Martha and Mary. The 
promise of the Real Presence is given not only in the explicit 
words, but in the whole character and history of Christ. 

But we who have the faith and who know the Gift that is ours, 
we should be eager to enjoy our blessed privilege of receiving Him 
in our souls. He is anxious to have us come. Oh, my friends, it is 
a happy morning for the Sacred Heart of Jesus when He looks 
down from His altar and sees throngs of His faithful coming for- 
ward to receive Him. How gladly He scans each countenance and 
looks into each heart. There are the innocent and pure, whom He 
shall preserve in their purity. There are some who are freshly 
shriven from the stains of grievous sin in the Sacrament of recon- 
ciliation; these He shall support and strengthen in their new-made 
resolutions ; they are dear to Him, dearer than ever, we might almost 
say, by very reason of their sins and their greater need of His 
help. There are some who are still cold and sluggish; He shall 
warm their frigid hearts by the fervor of His Heart beating against 
theirs. There are chosen and devoted souls, too, whose love He 
shall fan into a flame that will be light and warmth to those who sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Thus He reflects as He watches them coming up to receive Him. 
They kneel devoutly at the rail. They have prepared their souls 
and bodies for this banquet of which they are about to partake; 
their souls by confession and by fervent prayer, their bodies by the 
observance of the Communion fast, according to the custom which 
has prevailed in the Church from time immemorial. The Confiteor, 
said aloud by the acolyte, finds an echo in every heart: “Almighty 
God, before Thee I confess my sins, before Thee and before all 
Thy court in heaven grievously have I offended Thee, in thought 
and word and deed, through my fault, through my fault, through 
my most grievous fault. O, dear Mother Mary, and all ye friendly 
saints above, pray to the Lord our God for me.” With bowed 
heads, and signing the Cross upon their breast, they receive the 
blessing of the priest: “May almighty God have mercy upon you 
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and forgive you your sins, and bring you unto life everlasting. 
Amen. May the almighty and merciful Lord grant you pardon, 
absolution and remission of your sins. Amen.” 

Then the priest turns to them, holding the blessed Sacrament up 
before them, and says, in the words with which John the Baptist 
announced Jesus to the multitude at the beginning of His public 
mission: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away 
the sins of the world.” Then, as before his own Communion, he 
thrice repeats the Domini non sum dignus. He advances to the 
kneeling communicants and places gently on the tongue of each 
the blessed Sacrament, saying, “Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam. Amen. The Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life everlasting. Amen.” 
The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ—that Body which the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity took to Himself in the chaste womb of 
the blessed Virgin Mary; and not the Body alone, but the Soul and 
Divinity, Jesus Christ Himself, true God and true Man, really and 
truly present as He was in the manger at Bethlehem, as He was on 
the Cross of Calvary, as He is at the right hand of the Father in 
heaven. “Preserve the soul” from all evil, from all danger, from the 
snares of the evil one, from the wrath to come. “Unto life everlast- 
ing,” it is this Body of the risen Christ that is the pledge of our 
immortality, for has He not Himself said: “He that eateth my 
Flesh and drinketh my Blood hath eternal life, and I shall raise him 
up on the last day.” 

Such, my brethren, is the Liturgy of the holy Sacrament as ad- 
ministered during the Mass. Brief is the form of words, and speedy 
the action; there is no tantalizing delay to stay the devout soul from 
the object of her love. Brief words, but how filled with meaning, 
how suggestive of all the varied emotions which possess us when 
we approach to receive the Lord: humility and contrition, confidence 
and hope, love, and peace, and thanksgiving, and the blessed assur- 
ance of the strength of God to preserve our souls unto life ever- 
lasting. 

But as our Lord’s impatient love is not satisfied with merely 
remaining in the tabernacle until we come to meet Him, just as 
of old He could not content Himself with the peace and bliss of 
heaven, but was constrained by His pity to come down to the aid 
of lost and stricken humanity, so even now He goes forth from His 
Tabernacle to the help of those who cannot come to Him. When 
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He sees His faithful beset by illness and threatened with death, 
He bids His priests to bear Him forth from the church to bring 
strength and consolation to them in their hour of trial. Of old He 
went with His apostles on such missions of kindness over the 
hills of Judea or by the Sea of Galilee, in the hot and dusty day, 
or when the quiet stars of night were twinkling in the heavens. 
Through the narrow streets of Old-World towns he went, or into 
quaint flat-roofed villages, a gentle, helpful Presence, bringing 
peace and consolation to all who would accept His ministry. And 
from that day to this His entering love has never faltered in its 
work of mercy. He has walked with His priests along the ways 
of all the world. In His desire to communicate Himself to man- 
kind He has gone with them, He bringing them rather than they 
bringing Him, through cities and plains, over seas and mountains, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, sharing in their triumphs and 
in their persecutions, stimulating them to still greater efforts for 
the souls for whom He Himself has sacrificed so much. 

And to-day throughout the world His ears are still quick to hear 
the call for help, just as through the din of the joyful procession 
He heard the quavering voice of the blind beggar by the roadside 
calling, “Jesus, son of David, have mercy on me.” From beds of 
sickness and pain that cry still comes. And it matters not to Him 
whether it comes from one who has always loved and served Him 
or from one who turns to Him on the brink of despair after a life 
of sin. In every case He rises up quickly and goes forth to give 
Himself entirely to the soul that needs His presence. He has 
Himself borne through Catholic cities with the due honor which _ 
faith loves to bestow, with surpliced priest, and canopy, and torches, 
and the tinkling bell that warns wayfarers to their knees. He is 
borne by missionaries through African forests to find a lodging for 
a faithful though savage breast; or over Canadian snows for days 
to bring a foretaste of heaven to a lumberman in a rude shanty. 
Or, to come nearer home, you may meet at times a priest coming 
through the streets of one of our cities. He is unheralded and 
unattended, and for those who are not of the household of the faith, 
he bears no sign of his mission. The Catholic misses at first the 
quick smile and the kindly greeting; but, as he glances at the 
quiet recollected face of the priest, he discerns the truth—the Master 
and His disciple are wending their way together on a special errand 
of mercy. The ninety and nine can wait; there is one whose need 
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is urgent. Quickly they pass, the priest and the Lord Jesus. Their 
way may lead to the mansion of the great or to the tenement of 
the poor; it matters not to them; they think only of a soul that 
needs their help. The things of earth are all of little moment now, 
When He enters, whether it be a magnificent chamber or a miser- 
able back room in an attic, His presence makes of it the Tabernacle 
of the Most High and the vestibule of heaven. 

Pausing at the door, the priest utters the blessing prescribed by 
our Lord when He sent the seventy, two by two, on their mission: 
“Peace be to this house,” he says, “and to all that dwell therein.” 
With as few words as may be, he enters the sick-chamber, where 
all is prepared for the Guest he brings. If, in these less-favored 
times, we cannot bring our Lord along the streets with those external 
marks of honor which faith would fain bestow, surely in the sanc- 
tuary of a Catholic home, no matter how poor it may be, we can 
offer Him His proper meed of reverence. The sick-chamber is neat 
and clean. A table is ready, covered with white linen, and on it 
are a crucifix between two candles, a white Communion cloth, holy 
water, and fresh water with a spoon for the purification of the 
priest’s fingers. 

The priest spreads the corporal on the table and places his 
sacred Burden thereon, adoring on bended knee. He sprinkles the 
holy water, using the same prayers that the Church prescribes for 
the Asperges in the Sunday Mass. The confession of the sick person 
is heard, if necessary; the Confiteor is said, and the hoped-for- 
moment of blissful Communion is at hand. If the sick person be 
not in danger of death, the Communion is administered with the 
same form of words as is used in church. In such case the com- 
municant should be fasting. However, our present Holy Father has 
granted permission to bring holy Communion to the sick who are 
not in danger of death, even when they cannot remain fasting, the 
conditions being that they have been ill for a month, without hope 
of speedy recovery, and that the food taken be in liquid form. 

But those on whom Death has set his seal, those whose pil- 
grimage seems hastening to a close, before whom the gates of 
eternity are opening wide, such as these the Church, reflecting the 
loving kindness of her Lord, has always dispensed from the obliga- 
tion of fasting. The Communion of such is called by a special name, 
a beautiful and suggestive name—Viaticum. Of old “viaticum” 
meant some form of sustenance or aid which should keep a traveler 
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till his journey’s end. “Courage, poor weary wayfarer,” says the 
Church, as she offers him this all-sufficient Viaticum. “Here is 
One who has trod the way thou treadest, and has beaten a path 
with His wounded feet ; here is One who has paid thy fare and toll 
with His Blood; here is Food that shall sustain thee, a Guide who 
shall accompany thee, a Friend who shall protect thee, nay, the very 
King of the land to which thou farest, disguising Himself now to 
be with thee on the road, only to enjoy thy glad surprise when He 
shall reveal Himself in glory in His Kingdom. 

“Abide with us, O Lord, for the night draweth on. Ere I wend 
forth on the unknown road that would be so fearful and so lonely 
but for Thee, may my heart be gladdened by the voice of Thy 
priest, as he says: ‘Receive, my brother, the Viaticum of the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He may preserve thee from the 
wicked foe, and bring thee to life everlasting. Amen.’” 
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XLIITI. PENANCE 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven,’ etc—John xx, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Forgiveness of sin, main problem of religion. 
Difficulties it encounters solved in Christ, dying in atonement for it. Pro- 
vision made for forgiveness in two Sacraments, Baptism and Penance. 
Deal here with Penance, given for remission of post-baptismal sin. 

I. (a) What this Sacrament effects. Rekindles sparks of Divine life in 
souls, supernaturally dead. Engrafts withered branch on living vine, etc. 
To possess the power of effecting these marvels, glory of Catholic Church. 
(b) Ritual of this Sacrament. Has grown up from elements ever the 
same, though method of application has varied. These essential elements 
are absolution on part of priest, and dispositions of sorrow, confession 
and satisfaction on part of penitent. (c) Absolution, set form of words 
used by priest, essential to effectiveness of Sacrament. In form is absolute, 
though precatory, equivalent to absolution, at one time in use. The power 
implied in absolution is inherent in the priesthood, imparted fundamentall 
in ordination, but limited in exercise, to sphere of jurisdiction. This 
power real, though ministerial; no mere prayer for, or declaration of, 
God’s pardon. All bound to submit grievous sins to “power of Keys,’ 
even when pardon is obtained through perfect contrition. 

II. The function of the penitent in confession is to furnish matter for 
the Sacrament. (a) By true sorrow, necesary for forgiveness of sin, in 
all dispensations. His repentance or turning from sin to God, must be 
supernatural in motive and source internal, its seat is in the heart. 
Supreme as sin is supreme evil. Must include some degree of the love 
of God; when grounded on pure unselfish love of God, ts perfect; on less 
worthy and more selfish grounds, such as fear of hell, loss of heaven, etc., 
imperfect, or attrition. (b) Confession or disclorure of sin. Inseparable 
from sacramental rite, instituted as a legal trial, or testing of sinner’s fit- 
ness for absolution. Its qualities. (c) Satisfaction remains to be offered, 
even when guilt and eternal punishment remitted. Involves restitution, 
fulfilment of penance, and life of self-denial. 


Introduction.—The problem facing all religions, is forgiveness 
of sin. How is a guilt-stained soul to be restored to grace, and 
the godless and graceless sinner to be reconciled to an offended 
Diety? The story of the prodigal is the history of religion. Can 
man atone for sin, and if so, how? It is easy to say, by repentance; 
but even if it were feasible, or possible to all, repentance can never 
make adequate atonement to the outraged Majesty of the Most 
High. It ever falls infinitely short of the offense. And yet, all 
nations and all forms of religion have believed in pardon, and have 
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framed rites and sacrifices for appeasing the wrath of an angry 
God. 

But there is a difficulty herein. How can God, essentially moral 
and just, the avenger of outraged law—who has Himself riveted 
sin and doom, crime and the punishment of crime, together—pardon 
sin? How, in a world ruled by cause and effect, by fixed law; in 
short, can He, consistently with his attributes, reverse this law and 
forgive sin on such mild and easy terms as men usually think? 
The answer is, “Christ,” the universal belief or tradition of a 
Redeemer and Saviour, or the equivalent of one. God became man, 
and made our burden His. He made, by the sufferings endured in 
His human nature, ample atonement for the race, “Him that knew 
no sin, God made sin, on our behalf.” The Divine image broken 
and maimed by sin, is restored in, and through, Christ the divine 
ideal and Saviour of humanity. Were the Incarnation not a fact, 
we should have to invent it. But in truth, all nations have had 
traditions—lingering remaants of early revelation—of God, or gods, 
assuming human form, to raise up fallen man. But how are the 
fruits of redemption applied to the cleansing of our souls from 
sin? It is the glory of the Catholic Church to have been intrusted 
by her divine Founder with the great power of forgiving sins in 
and through the application of the Blood and consequent merits of 
Christ, stored up in the two great Sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance, the former for ante-baptismal, the latter for post-baptismal, 
sin. In these two Sacraments Christ “washes us from our sins 
in His own Blood” (Apoc. i, 5). The prophecies of old are realized 
in the Church to-day, “The people that dwell therein shall have 
their iniquity taken away from them” (Isaias xxxiii, 24). ‘There 
shall be a fountain open to Jerusalem for the washing of the sinner 
and the unclean” (Zach. xiii, 1). 

Taking into account the strength of man’s animal nature, and 
the weakness of his spiritual, sin is almost a necessity. At all events, 
baptismal innocence is extremely rare, and hence God, in His mercy, 
has set up a means of coping with the gigantic evil of post-baptismal 
sin, in the Sacrament of Penance, the subject of our discourse 
to-day. 

I. In this Sacrament the spark of Divine grace lost by sin is 
rekindled, the dead soul is restored to life, the dead branch again 
engrafted on the living vine, the discordant note of a sinful life is 
brought again into tune with the Divine, and the sinner enabled to 
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say once more, as when first robed in grace, “I live now, not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

In its outward or liturgical aspect, the administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance has varied considerably, though inwardly 
and in essentials ever the same, viz., the absolving power of the 
Church, exercised through her priests, over the “contrite and peni- 
tent heart” of man, that has come “confessing his sins.” 

Penance is called “the court of conscience,” as having been always 
dispensed in the form of a trial at law, wherein the priest is the 
judge and assessor, and the penitent, both criminal and accuser, 
bearing witness against himself by telling his own sins. According 
to the Roman rite, the trial is held in confessionals, placed in the 
open church, and seen by all, with a grating or veil between priest 
and penitent. The separation between priest and penitent dates 
only from the sixteenth century; and a long period elapsed ere it 
became general. Even now it is not insisted on in the case of men. 
Previously confessions were made publicly or privately, kneeling 
before the priest, or, as is the practise in the Greek Church to-day, 
seated at his side. Secret confession is now the rule. In early 
times confession was also public and general, a trace of which is seen 
in the “Confiteor,” or general confession, with which the Sacra- 
mental rite now begins. The present liturgical form for administer- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance is the outcome and growth of custom 
and legislation as in the case of Baptism and holy Mass. 

As was observed, however, the essential elements were always 
identical, viz., absolution on the part of the priest, acting by way 
of form on the matter furnished by the penitent, contrition in the 
heart, confession on the lips, and satisfaction in work. 

The function of the priest in Penance is absolution, by the utter- 
ance of words constituting the form of the Sacrament. They 
are essential to its validity or effectiveness, as much so as are the 
words of Consecration, in holy Mass, to the Eucharist. With- 
out them there is no Sacrament. The essential words are: “I 
absolve thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” The full form is longer, containing, in addition, a 
prayer for mercy on the sinner and a continuance of the fruits of 
the Sacred Passion in his soul. The words of absolution are 
judicial or absolute. At one time a precatory form, as now in the 
East, was used also in the Western Church, but equivalent to abso- 
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lute. It implies such a prayer as “May God absolve thee through 
My ministry.” 

This power of loosing from sin by a judicial form of words is 
inherent in priests and bishops, granted fundamentally in ordination, 
but limited in exercise to the sphere of their jurisdiction. Each 
judge in the civil courts has his circuit, wherein alone he can try 
cases, and so in the court of conscience, in the kingdom of God. 
At one period bishops alone, or in union with their clergy, gave 
absolution; now, as a rule, it is exercised by individual priests 
within the range of their license, or faculties, as they are called. For 
grave reasons certain grosser forms of sin may be reserved to the 
Pope or bishops; yet, this reservation ceases in pressing cases where 
there is danger of death. All sins, howsoever numerous or grave, 
come under the power of the Keys. Final impenitence alone is 
outside the range of the absolving power of the Church. She admits 
no limitation. “If your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made whiter 
than snow.” 

Though the priest’s function in absolution is ministerial, 1. ¢., 
discharged in the name of Christ, it is none the less real. It is as 
judicial an act as that of a civil magistrate who condemns or 
liberates criminals in the name and by the authority of the crown. 
Absolution is no mere declaration of pardon, or a prayer that God 
may pardon. The priest’s power comes direct from Christ, and is 
the usual channel through which the stream of grace and mercy 
flows. The priest shares not only the priestly and prophetic offices 
of Christ, but also His judicial. This is the meaning ever attached 
to the words of Christ, “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given; whose sins you shall retain, they are retained,” as may be 
seen by reference to any book of controversy on the subject. 

As we shall see, forgiveness of sin may be secured by perfect 
sorrow, but this must include the intention of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. It implies the wish of adopting the means formulated by 
Christ for the judicial pardon of sin, thus virtually including the 
same thing. 

Absolution requires the actual presence of the penitent; hencé, 
absolution by letter, telephone, or telegraph is invalid and certainly 
unlawful. 

The work or function of the penitent, as I said, is to furnish the 
matter of the Sacrament. This is effected by complying with the 
three conditions of Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. The 
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two latter, in cases of imminent danger of death or unconsciousness, 
may be postponed or dispensed with; Contrition never. It is the life, 
soul, and essence of the Sacrament on the part of the penitent. 
Forgiveness of sin hinges on it; and without at least a certain 
degree of it, called attrition, pardon cannot be had, even in the 
Sacrament. Till Christ came, perfect sorrow for sin, through the 
future merits of Christ, was, and still is outside the Church, the sole 
plank of refuge for souls shipwrecked by sin. Not that the Sacra- 
ment has suspended sorrow or dispensed with it, for it is still em- 
bodied therein as an essential part; but it has made the virtue of 
penance easier, safer, surer and more within reach. Contrition is a 
heartfelt sorrow for sin. It necessarily implies grief for past sin 
joined to a firm purpose to avoid it in future. True sorrow is a 
turning from sin back again to God. Hence, it is called repentance, 
and involves many elements: illumination, to realize the evil of sin; 
grief, for falling into it; desire of forgiveness, by recourse to 
prescribed means; trust or confidence in God, “Who wills not the 
death of the sinner but that he be converted and live.” The main 
seat of this repentance is the heart, a synonym for the will. “Rend 
your hearts and not your garments and turn to the Lord your God” 


(Joel ii, 12). “Cast away from you all your transgressions by 
which you have transgressed, and make to yourselves a new heart 


’ 


and a new spirit.” It is only “a broken and contrite heart that God 
shall not despise.” Whatsoever be its accompanying signs or 
ritual, sorrow, repentance, deep inward regret for offending God, 
has ever been the life and soul of “the forgiveness of sins” in all 
dispensations. Indeed, repentance is the first duty of a creature. 
It is the only form of atonement a creature can offer, and one that 
God rigorously exacts. The Blood of Christ avails not without it; 
for a creature cannot turn to God by love, and away from Him by 
sin, at one and the same time. 

To be effectual, either in or out of the Sacrament, this sorrow 
must be based on some supernatural motive; 7. e., a motive sug- 
gested by light or faith, and springing from an impulse of Divine 
grace. It must be inward and heartfelt, i. ¢., in will, the seat of sin; 
and also universal, in the sense that our sorrow should take in at 
least all our grievous sins. Then, too, it must be supreme or 
sovereign, i. e., greater than for other evils. We must deem sin 
the greatest of all evils, and be prepared, with God’s grace, to do 
anything, rather than fall into it. Loveless sorrow will not purchase 
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pardon. Some degree of the love of God must be an element in our 
contrition. If this contrition rests on the pure unselfish love of God, 
it is perfect. Holy, unadulterated sorrow like this casts out sin as 
light darkness. Such was the sorrow of Magdalen, who was forgiven 
much, because she Joved much. Perfect contrition justifies, restores 
to grace, without the Sacrament. There merely remains the obliga- 
tion implied in our Lord’s words to the lepers whom He miraculously 
cleansed, “Go, show yourselves to the priests,” to get judicial 
pardon. If our love in contrition is based on selfish motives, the 
fear we feel of losing heaven, and of deserving hell, it is called 
imperfect, or attrition, it justifies only in, and through, the grace of 
the Sacrament. Fear is not a perfect motive; it is, however, good, 
and does not, by any means, exclude initial love. Indeed, fear is 
“the beginning of Wisdom.” For the majority of men, self-centered 
and unspiritual by nature, attrition is all we can expect, though all 
are exhorted to arouse, and ought to pray for, pure unselfish love of 
God in their sorrow, rather than the selfish, though wholesome, fear 
of Him. 

The second condition of pardon, on the part of the penitent, in 
' the Sacrament, is confession. By the very nature of the sacramental 
rite, as a sort of process at law or trial, self-manifestation, or rather 
accusation, is absolutely necessary. Confession of some sort, open 
or secret, logically follows from the power of “forgiving sins,” 
Christ’s legacy to His Church. If, by our Lord’s words (John xx, 
23), priests are judges, to forgive sins, by absolving the worthy; 
or retain them, by refusing pardon to the unworthy, how can they 
exercise this ministry unless the penitent himself make known the 
state of his conscience. The very duties of the confessor as judge, 
adviser and physician involve a sincere and candid confession. 
Clients have to explain the state of their business and maladies to 
their doctors and lawyers, or suffer. Disclosure of sin has ever 
been practised in connection with the Sacrament of Penance. The 
forgiveness of sins was not meant to be granted at random, or by 
caprice, but on due investigation, through confession. Moreover, 
God alone could impose such a precept and be obeyed. The telling 
of one’s sins is certainly no human addition to the Sacrament, but 
a necessary and primitive part. 

Nor is this laying bare the wounds of the soul so very unreasonable 
as people say. It is a need of the heart; intimate friends do so for 
mutual help and consolation every day, and if we do not have 
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recourse to spiritual guides that are trained, sympathetic, experi- 
enced, and rigorously bound to secrecy, there is danger of resorting 
to those who are just the opposite. There is quackery in religion, 
as in medicine. Indeed, to certain souls and in certain frames of 
mind, open avowal of sin, confession in short, is a safety-valve 
To all souls, confession is consoling, penitential, and instructive, 

Public confession of sin came to an end in the fourth century. 
Private confession has been the rule ever since. The ritual forms 
bearing on confession have varied, but the practise of disclosure of 
sin, in some form or other is, and ever has been, constant and 
essential. To speak of confessing one’s sins to God alone, nullifies 
the sacramental rite. Ifa man is appointed to pronounce judgment, 
he must know the case. 

The qualities of a good confession are, in the first place, that it 
should be humble. It is the avowal of repeated acts of revolt and 
treachery against the King of kings; and, like the repentant prodigal 
and humble publican, we should both in word and feeling avow in 
all modesty and humility our guilt. Next, it should be simple, i. ¢., 
limited to a truthful statement of our misdeeds, without excuses on 
one side or exaggeration on the other. Again, our confession should 
be sincere, telling our sins as they are—mortal, venial, certain or 
doubtful—laying bare, in fact, our guilt, as we candidly think it to 
be in the sight of almighty God. Lastly, our confessions should be 
entire and complete; i. ¢., an honest declaration of all our grievous 
sins, with any attending circumstances that may change the nature 
of the sin. Wilfully to conceal a sin in confession is to lie to the 
Holy Ghost and commit a sacrilege. 

The third condition required on the part of the penitent is Satis- 
faction. It is accepting humbly, and carrying out exactly, the pen- 
ance imposed by the priest. The ways of sin are hard. The path to 
heaven, even in case of the innocent and God-fearing, is not strewn 
with flowers. If the saints do not escape punishment for slight faults, 
how can sinners hope to escape chastisement for gross excesses. Sin 
and punishment are inseparable. There is, in consequence, a certain 
note of danger to shallow souls, in the easy terms on which pardon 
for sin is offered. Hence, the Church preaches the need of penance, 
and has embodied temporal satisfaction for sins as an integral part 
of the Sacrament. She wisely, therefore, insists on reminding us by 
the imposition of a penance, that the Sacrament is not altogether a 
wiping the slate of guilt clean. The guilt and eternal doom awaiting 
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mortal sin are erased by the infinite merits of Christ; but a heavy 
debt of punishment remains to be undergone ere we can be said to 
“pay the last farthing.” In former times, sacramental penances were 
extremely severe; now, to a great extent, they are merely nominal. 
Such as they are, however, in the way of prayer, fasting, or alms- 
deeds, they are to be discharged personally, and exactly, inasmuch 
as they form an integral, though not an essential, part of the Sacra- 
ment. They thus acquire a sacramental character and value, raising 
them above their intrinsic worth. Needless to say, that reparation 
for the wrong done to the property or character of others by sin 
must form part of the satisfaction to be paid by us for the for- 
giveness of these sins. Neither must we forget that over and above 
the atoning merits of Christ we must in person suffer temporally for 
our sins. Suffering or, rather, punishment and sin, go together ; and 
if the sinner is to be saved at all, even by repentance, this temporal 
satisfaction must be fully carried out on earth or in purgatory. If 
not on earth, “He shall be saved yet so as by fire” (I. Cor. iii, 5). 

Thus, purgatory awaits those who fail to pay their debt of pen- 
ance on earth. It is not in vain, therefore, that we are recommended 
to “do penance, lest we all likewise perish.” “To take up our cross 
and follow Christ.” ‘To do good whilst we have the day.” We 
all owe much and must “pay to the uttermost farthing.” Hence 
the need of seeing to that branch of a sacramental confession, 
rightly named “Satisfaction.” 

But, to reap the full fruits of the Sacrament of Penance, we must 
duly prepare. No seeds will grow well in wild, untilled soil. Pure 
air, light, and warmth will not enter a room hermetically sealed 
against them. We must, therefore, prepare the soil of the heart for 
this holy rite. We must ventilate our souls, so as to let in God’s 
light and air in holy grace. The preparation for confession, prayer 
for light, examination of conscience, rousing ourselves by reflection 
and aspiration, go a long way toward the worthy reception of this 
Sacrament. “We reap what we sow,” herein as in everything else. 
If we approach the holy tribunal in proper dispositions, then, and 
then only, can we hope to hear Christ’s words sound in our ears, 
“Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

The hall-mark of a good Catholic is going regularly to confession. 
We may measure his fidelity and loyalty to duty by the frequency 
wherewith he avails himself of this holy rite, for who is there that 
does not need, and frequently, too, “the forgiveness of sin.” 
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XLIV. EXTREME UNCTION 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“Is any one sick among you, let him bring in the priests of the Church; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord,” 
—James v, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Main purpose of life is getting ready for a holy 
death. The last conscious moments on earth seal our fate forever. Hence, 
importance of final sacramental help to dying well. Extreme Unction, 
one of the last Sacraments. How consoling to surviving friends, and full 
of promise to recipient, the words “Died fortified by the rites of Holy 
Church.” Let us dwell: I. On what Extreme Unction is; II. Its nature; 
Ill, Its effects. 

I. Meaning of Sacramental rite of Extreme Unction, Administered by 
priest or F sas Given only to dying sick. Once only in same spell of 
illness. reparation of soul by contrition or confession; place. Cere- 
monies used. Five great avenues of sense, and reins or loins anointed, 
These often seat and instruments of sin. 

II. Extreme Unction a sacramental rite, not a mere faith-healing rite. 
Healing by prayer and imposition of hands quite a distinct gift in early 
Church. Words of St. James and constant teaching and practise of 
and practise of Church decisive of point. The three essential elements of 
Church decisive of point. The three essential elements of a Sacrament: 
Outward sign, inward grace, and Divine institution implied in the text 
from St. James (v. 14, 15). 

III. Effects illustrated by properties of matter of Sacrament, olive oil. 
(a) Is medicinal, nourishing and invigorating. Indispensable in lands 
where olive grows. Sanctified by solemn blessing on Holy Thursday, and 
embodied in Sacrament produces similar effects spiritually. How? 
(b) Olive oil is an illuminant. Feeds the lamp of the Sanctuary, is sole 
resource to many when light of day yields to darkness. So, spiritually, 
grace of holy unction sheds light on darkened soul. (c) Again, oil ts 
a lubricant; smoothes rough, hard surfaces. Is a needful aid to function 
rs body and all forms of machinery. Like effects spiritually, in Extreme 

nction. 

Conclusion—E-xhort to early and careful reception of this Sacrament 
on learning that we are “Sick unto death.” 


Introduction.—To die well is even more important than to live 
well. We may safely say, however, that a holy death is the crown 
and sequence of a holy life. Aids to holy living are, therefore, also 
aids to holy dying; but, as an eternity of weal or wo hinges on 
death, we shall limit our attention to-day to the latter, rather than 
the former. “What will it profit a man to gain the whole world, 
if he lose his own soul”; or, even if such were possible, to live a 
saint and die a reprobate. Christ, knowing this, left us a mystic 
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rite, a Sacrament, the complement of Penance, as Confirmation is 
of Baptism, to help us to die well. This is Extreme Unction, the 
rite meant to be the last specially effective aid a soul can receive 
in its dying struggle with satan and sin. The various currents of 
thought, desire, and action that go to weave the tangled web of 
life, converge in the last solemn moment of death to determine our 
fate forever. By holy unction and prayer, the Church does her best 
to aid the souls of her children as they go forth to meet their 
Judge. She thereby proclaims that man is no mere animated clay, 
no mere beast or bird, returning to the infinite void, whence life 
- sprang; but an immortal spirit, destined to live forever, and meet 
again this perishable body, its partner, itself a sacred thing, con- 
secrated to God in Baptism and Confirmation, and now finally 
anointed and solemnly offered once more to God in Extreme 
Unction. Just as the soul is about to wing its flight from earth, 
the body that enshrined it, ere being committed to the dust it came 
from, is declared by prayer and unction, “sacred to the Lord,” given 
over to his keeping, till the last dread trump of doom calls it to rise 
again. Nothing paints more vividly, save, perhaps, a funeral, how 
vain and fleeting, and hollow, are all earthly things; or rivets our 
attention more forcibly on the reality and worth of eternal, than to 
witness the administration of the last holy rites. What consolation 
to surviving friends lies in the words, “Died, fortified by the rites 
of holy Church.” Let us now dwell briefly: I. On what the rites 
and ceremonies of Extreme Unction are; II. their nature; III. 
their effects. 

I. Needless to remind you that by the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is meant the anointing of the sick, in danger of death, with 
holy oils, accompanied by a set form of words used prayerfully. 
The minister of this rite is a priest, presbyter. In ancient times 
several priests took part in it, though one was deemed sufficient, 
as is the practise to-day. In the Greek Church, the sick are usually 
anointed by seven, or at least three. Extreme Unction is now 
administered before the holy Viaticum, or last Communion, though 
formerly it was the reverse. It is given only to those “sick unto 
death” once baptized, with the remains of post-baptismal sin on their 
souls. Hence, infants, the insane, who never enjoyed the full use 
of reason, criminals condemned to death, or soldiers going into 
battle, are not anointed, even with almost certain death in view. 

It is administered only once in the same spell of illness. Should 
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a change occur in a chronic malady, or in case of relapse after 
whole or partial recovery, it may be readministered. There were 
times and places, however, wherein the rite was imparted on 
several consecutive days. 

Though not absolutely necessary for salvation, Extreme Unction 
cannot without great risk be disregarded, much less despised. 
Owing, indeed, to the special perils and needs attending our last 
moments, it may, relatively speaking, be of supreme importance. 
Being a Sacrament of the living, 1. e., one wherein the state of grace 
is required as a condition of receiving worthily, it is usual, if not 
necessary, to make confession beforehand. Indeed, before the last 
unction and blessing, confession is usually made, and holy Com- 
munion by way of Viaticum received, by all good practical Catholics, 

Care should be taken to have the sick-room prepared in such a 
way that the Sacrament may be administered with due reverence 
and respect. Not only soul and body should be clean, but the very 
place where it is received. A table covered with a white clean 
cloth, holy water, blessed candles, and crucifix, placed thereon, 
should be got ready for the occassion, as a sort of altar. 

The ceremonies at present in use are probably familiar to you all. 
The priest, on entering, gives the sick person a crucifix to kiss, 
sprinkles him, as also the room and persons present, with holy 
water, commending all to God in appropriate prayers. The sufferer 
is exhorted, and if necessary, briefly instructed, in fitly chosen 
words, on the meaning of the rite about to be performed. The 
Confiteor or general confession is recited, and the bystanders urged 
to join in prayers for the sick and dying. Then the priest, using his 
thumb, anoints in the form of a cross with holy oils the five great 
avenues of sense, as also the hands, feet, and reins (latter mostly 
omitted), saying at each act of unction a prayer that God, in His 
tender mercy, may forgive the sins in the commission of which 
they were instrumental. In case of urgency, the rite may be 
shortened to one unction and form of prayer. 

Thus, the body, too often, alas! the source and instrument of 
guilt, is restored to God’s keeping, either to be healed, or rendered 
fit to be interred in consecrated ground, to await, as I said, its call 
to rejoin the soul for final judgment. 

II. That this last anointing of the dying sick is a sacramental 
rite and not a mere faith-healing and ceremonious one, is the con- 
stant teaching and tradition of the Church from apostolic times. 
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There is no period when it was not held as one of the seven 
great symbolic acts conveying inward grace. The words of St. 
James, written less than thirty years after the Resurrection, point 
to the acceptance of this rite as one generally received and practised 
in the early Church: “Is anyone sick among you, let him bring in 
the priests of the Church; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
be in sins they shall be forgiven him” (St. James v, 14, 15). The 
teaching and practise of the Church on Extreme Unction are 
embedded in these words, properly explained and understood. 

Oil, no doubt, was, and still is, used in the healing art; but that 
the Apostle meant its use symbolically and sacramentally is shown 
from his command to summon not the physician, but the presbyters 
or priests. The gift of healing, recognized in early Church, was 
quite a distinct thing, effected not by application of oil, but by the 
laying on of hands. The bodily cure resulting from the sacramental 
rite is secondary and accidental, not essential and primary. Its 
main purpose is the cure or healing of the soul: “If he be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” Indeed, the three essential conditions 
of a Sacrament may be evolved from the Apostle’s words. We have, 
first of all, the outward sign, in the application of oil solemnly 
blessed every year by the Bishop on Holy Thursday. This holy 
oil is the matter of the Sacrament. Whilst being applied, prayer is 
used, as St. James ordered. The set form used gives efficacy to the 
rite, and is called the form of the Sacrament, “By this holy unction 
and by His own most tender mercy may the Lord forgive thee 
whatever sin thou hast committed by sight,’ hearing, etc. The 
Apostle mentions the forgiveness of sin as a result of the anointing. 
This cannot take place without imparting inward grace, the third 
condition of a Sacrament. God alone can annex grace to a mere 
outward rite; and, therefore, the rite must have been divinely 
instituted. No human power could originate a Sacrament. St. 
James, called “the brother” of the Lord, promulgates the rite of 
Extreme Unction not as an absolutely new thing, but as emphasizing 
the advantages of a practise already in use. Even before our Lord’s 
death, it would seem to have been practised by the Apostles: “They 
(the Apostles) . . . anointed with oil many that were sick, 
and healed them” (Mark vi, 2). 

III. Just as we can study the cleansing effects of Baptism in the 
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very matter of the sacramental rite—water—so can we trace the 
effects of Extreme Unction in the properties of the matter employed 
in administering it. 

(a) Oil, the juice of the olive, strengthens and invigorates. In 
many countries it is an all-important element of diet and medicine, 
It both feeds and cures. What would the sunny South do without 
its olive gardens, the source of its oil? 

Friction with oil prepares the body for the fray; hence, gladiators 
and other athletes were anointed by way of preparation for battle 
and possible death. The Church, too, has her fountains of oil that 
never run dry. She has children, “sick unto death,” to heal and 
strengthen; she, too, has warriors and athletes to anoint for the 
fray. This she effects with the oil of Extreme Unction, wherewith 
she anoints her dying Christian athletes in their last great struggles 
with the forces of evil. The conflict that makes life a warfare 
culminates in the soul, at the hour of death, just at the moment 
when the poor weary spirit is least able to stand up in deadly fight. 
Its powers of resistance are enfeebled under pain, with the accom- 
panying weakness and depression that pain causes. Past sins come 
up in memory, to fill us with terror, doubt, or despair. The great 
adversary of good concentrates his myriad forces to snatch from 
God, by a supreme effort, the fruits of redemption. 

It is in this last struggle that the special graces attached to 
holy unction come into play. This “oil of the strong” aids the poor 
sufferer in an otherwise hopeless struggle. The powers of the 
soul are braced up and stimulated to exertion in this fateful moment. 
As the soul’s strength is diminished or exhausted by the body’s 
weakness, physical pain is often relieved; and, as most priests on 
active duty can testify, health is frequently restored either totally 
or partially, to help the recipient eventually to die well. The holy 
oil, thus applied with prayer, is endowed with sacramental power to 
heal the sick in body and in soul. It is a potent drug in the hands 
of the heavenly Physician, to comfort, strengthen, and pardon. It 
penetrates even to the “division of soul and spirit,” for its main 
purpose and chief effect is to cure the soul of the remnants of sin. 
“The prayer of faith,” uttered when applying it, “will heal the sick, 
and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” Though not 
primarily like penance, yet indirectly and secondarily it remits 
venial sin and also mortal sin in cases where confession cannot be 
made, thus restoring to spiritual life. Then, it is all powerful 
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against what are called the remnants of sin, minor effects, weakness 
and weariness of soul, undue trouble and anxiety, evil inclinations, 
disrelish for spiritual things. There are traces, scars, wounds and 
the rest, latent in the soul, all of them obstacles to a happy death, 
broken down and removed by this divine medicine of the soul. 

(b) Another property of oil is to give light. It has fed the lamp 
of the sanctuary for ages. In many places oil is still the sole 
illuminant. When the light of day ceases, its dim but kindly light is 
our only resource in the encircling gloom. 

So, too, when our sun is setting, and the light of life gradually 
fading away, a mysterious darkness often creeps over the soul, the 
mind seems to lose its grasp on the great eternal truths, doubt, 
unbelief, weakening of faith, cloud the soul, “the powers of dark- 
ness” thus gaining boldness and strength. It is then that the con- 
solations of religion come to our aid, and the mystic oil of unction 
becomes “a lamp to our feet.” The soft divine light of grace it 
brings dispels the gloom fast gathering over the soul. Grace acts 
as light. It is only a metaphor, but it helps us to understand how 
the holy oil of unction both fortifies and illumines us on our way 
to the “realms of light” beyond the grave. 

(c) A third effect of oil is to smooth rough surfaces. It softens, 
soothes and cleanses. It is a powerful lubricant. The joints of 
living bodies, as well as the various parts of complicated machinery, 
are only kept fit for function by the effect of oil or its equivalent. 
“To cast oil on troubled waters” is true in more senses than one. 

The same results are sacramentally and mystically produced by 
the holy oil of unction on those “sick unto death.” To soften and 
calm their troubled souls, to ease the trying strain of mind, and will, 
and conscience, the Church reserves this soothing remedy for her 
dying children. She blesses in solemn pomp and ceremony the oil 
destined for the last rites, carefully reserves it in her sanctuaries, 
close to her tabernacles, and reverently carries it to the home of her 
dying children, to be a comfort and a solace in their last moments. 
The outward sign of prayer and action effects an inward change 
that only the experienced can verify. Its sedative effect is often 
visible to the doctor of the body, as well as to the physician of the 
soul. The holy oil of unction calms and soothes the dying athlete, 
imparting courage, resignation and comfort to hearts wherein fear, 
doubt and anxiety struggled before for the mastery. 

Fear not, therefore, when warned of approaching death, to receive 
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the last rites of holy Church. Defer not their reception till the last 
gasp, or loss of consciousness, when, perhaps, you are unfitted to 
benefit by them to their full extent. 

Warn your confessor, and doctor, and family not to delay too 
long, to inform you of your danger. After all, the art of arts is that 
of dying well. To live well is only of value as an aid to dying well. 
The highest form of works of mercy, therefore, is visiting the sick 
and aiding them to die well, securing, if possible, their reception of 
the last Sacraments, holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. To a 
Christian, death is the gate of life. See then that you make pro- 
vision for your last journey. Holy Mother Church furnishes us 
with bread and oil in starting. In her sanctuaries, as I observed, 
she reserves the holy bread of the Eucharist for our Viaticum, and 
the holy oils for our unction. Matter for these holy rites never fails. 
Christ said to the Church, we may say, as Elias to the widow of 
Sarepta: “Fear not . . . the pot of meal shall not waste, nor the 
cruse of oil be diminished” (III. Kings xvii, 14). They are a main 
part of the Church’s treasure. Let us make provision for receiving 
them, so that when the last summons comes, we may be fortified 
in hearing the dread announcement, “Render an account of thy 
stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer.” They only 
need dread them who refuse, or wilfully fail, to die “fortified by the 
rites of holy Church.” 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE CONSECRATION OF RicuTt Rev. BisHop 
NILAN, OF HartTFoRD 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. M. J. LAVELLE, D.D. 


“For a child is born to us, and a son is given to us. -And the government 
is upon his shoulder. And his name it shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Father of the World to Come, the Prince of Peace. His Empire shall be 
multiplied, and there shall be no end of peace. He shall sit upon the Throne 
of David, and upon his Kingdom; to establish and strengthen it with judg- 
ment and with justice, from henceforth and forever. The zeal of the Lord 
of Hosts will perform this.”—Isaias ix, 6-7. 


If it be true, and it is true, that the simplest priest is another 
Christ, these words in which the Prince of the Prophets foretold 
the coming of our Lord may, with due reverence, be said to epit- 
omize the solemn, momentous and happy function we are attending 
this blessed day. A pious, brave, successful pastor, whose thoughts 
during the whole period of his sacred ministry have been as far 
from the mitre as were those of David while tending his father’s 
flock from the throne of Israel, is receiving one of the highest 
marks of honor and confidence that can be conferred upon a human 
being. He comes to you with the simplicity of a child. He comes 
to you reluctantly, for he cherishes the sheep he has faithfully tended 
so many years, and the charming, securely happy life he leaves 
behind. But he comes valiantly willing, because he is merely obey- 
ing the voice of God expressed in the mandate of the Sovereign 
Pontiff; he has implicit confidence in the promise of our Lord: 
“As thy days, so shall thy strength be’; and he knows well the 
glorious Catholicity of the people of Connecticut, than which there 
is none more staunch, more loyal, more responsive or more true 
in the whole length and breadth of this favored land. 

You have been longing and praying for his advent ever since the 
day of your heavy loss, when our Father in heaven called to eternal 
reward that ideal of the episcopate, the great, indefatigable, warm- 
hearted, saintly Bishop Tierney. Now that your prayer has been 
granted, you receive your new prelate with open arms. You wel- 
come him as the Galatians greeted St. Paul, not merely as a minister 
of Christ, not even as an angel of God, but as Christ Himself. 
Again you have a divinely appointed chief, ruler, inspirer, model 
and guide. The government is upon his shoulder. His office is 
wonderful. He becomes the great counsellor not only to you, but 
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to the Universal Church. He is the Father of the World to Come, 
the high-power engine that will make possible your great works of 
zeal, the dispenser of the blessings that lead to eternal life. He will 
enlarge and perfect your peace. You will co-operate with him to 
extend the kingdom of heaven here below. You place your hands 
and your hearts at his disposal. God has called him. The Pope 
has nominated him. The Holy Ghost has impregnated him with 
the seven-fold gifts. Your hearts thrill with a jubilee of joy, hope 
and thanksgiving. From this day forward, the Right Reverend 
John J. Nilan is Bishop of Hartford. And you are his loving, 
devoted priests and people, gladly ready to follow his leadership in 
the further upbuilding of the Church’s work, and in the practise of 
those deeds of virtue and of heroism for which it is noble to live, 
and sweet to die. 

What is the precise reason of your patient, prayerful longing? 
Of this jubilee of bounding joy, of rainbow hope, of fervent thanks- 
giving, which thrills your hearts to-day? Is it because a mere man, 
however worthy, holy, full of merit, has been raised to lofty dignity 
and clothed with great power? No. It is not in human nature to 
merit for itself alone the sentiments with which your hearts are 
stirred. These spring from your knowledge both theoretical and 
practical of the necessity and blessing of the episcopal office. You 
realize that the Bishop is an integral, necessary and most forceful 
part of the organization of the Church as established by our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. Now that you have him, you grip him to your 
hearts with hooks of steel; because with him you possess all that 
is required for the perfection of your spiritual life, and all that you 
need to usher in a new era of even greater progress than ever before, 
in this lovely, fruitful diocese and State of Connecticut. 

What, then, is a Bishop? Let us see. The Catholic Church is 
the Spouse of Christ, the Queen of the world, the fair, wise, holy 
Mother of the human race. She is immortal because Christ has 
promised it. “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build 
My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” She 
is as young now as on her birthday, the first Pentecost, when the 
Holy Ghost came down upon the apostles, and she was delivered 
to the world in all her grace and beauty. She has withstood every 
species of attack from without and from within. She has worn 
the crown in triumph and carried the Cross in patience. But in 
weal and in wo she has ever preserved her undying vigor. Christ 
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is with her all days, even to the consummation of the world. The 
Holy Ghost abides with her forever. And when the day arrives on 
which this world shall pass and the glory thereof, she will be trans- 
planted with her children to the never-ending life beyond the skies. 

The Church is one. “My beloved, My beautiful is one.” “Father, 
let them be one, as Thou in Me, and I in Thee.” This unity follows 
strictly from her immortality. Could she change, could she lose 
her identity and become something else, she would be dead, and the 
other entity would be a new existence. But the Church to which 
Christ walked over the waters, the Church of the Catacombs, the 
Church that sat on Caesar’s throne, the Church that civilized and 
sanctified the barbarians, the Church that swayed the nations, the 
Church that withstood Oriental and Occidental schisms, is the same 
One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ, of St. Peter, 
of Leo, of Gregory, and of Pius X. 

Some may say: “Change is necessary to progress.” “Identity 
means stagnation.” In some things, yes; in others, no. Truth 
cannot change. Mathematics cannot change. The basic principles 
of morality cannot change. The Church of Christ cannot change. 
She adapts herself with beautiful flexibility to every age and clime. 
But, like the mountains and the sea, she remains ever essentially 
the same. This idea has seldom been more beautifully expressed 
than in the words of Cardinal Manning: “The Appian Way, by 
which St. Peter entered Rome, has on either side the sepulchres of 
kings, of consuls and patricians, the memorials of a kingdom, a 
republic, and an empire. And as the Apostle, lone and weak, 
passed through these shades of departed greatness, to found in 
Rome the everlasting Church of God, he foreshadowed the path of 
that Church through the course of time. Empires, kingdoms, com- 
monwealths, lie on either side of her road. And the shades of 
departed greatness and of glory that is here no longer, hover, as 
it were, about her pathway, whilst she goes on to the plenitude of 
her dominion, undying, imperishable, divine; fulfilling the promise 
of the Father: “Sit thou at My right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy foot-stool”’ 

This vigor of identical immortality means power, strength. And 
the Church has strength, strength that never wanes. “All power 
is given to Me in heaven and on earth. As the Father hath sent 
Me, so do I send you.” This power, this strength, manifests itself 
primarily in her ability to repel every attack at her own life without 
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and from within; and, secondly, in her competency to do everything 
necessary for the salvation of the souls of her children; for the 
gradual subjugation, not by blood, but by love and by wisdom, 
of all human hearts to the dominion of Christ. In a word, Christ 
is King of the earth, and the Church is its Queen. ‘The Lord hath 
placed me King over Sion, His Holy Mount.” “Ask of Me, and I 
will give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” “And it is written upon his 
garment and upon his thigh, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
The Church is the queen of the earth. “Yea, I have espoused Me 
to thee in justice, and in mercy, and in truth.” It is this vigor, this 
strength, this queenly power, that has enabled her at all times to rule 
the world, for good; and in spite of the greatest earthly obstacles, 
to be the civilizer as well as the saviour of mankind. 

What could be more weak from a human point of view, than the 
beginnings of the Church? Twelve poor fishermen, without edu- 
cation, position or influence, went forth to conquer all the wicked- 
ness of the world, all the prejudices of their own nations, all the 
power and pride of the Roman empire, which ruled with practically 
undisputed sway the whole civilized world, fifteen hundred miles 
to the north, east and south of the Mediterranean Sea. Yet in the 
second century Tertullian was able to write: “We are but of 
yesterday, and already we fill all that belongs to you; your cities, 
your islands, your forts, your towns and your councils; your camps, 
your Senate, your palaces, and your Forum. We leave you nothing 
but the temple.” Thus she lived and ruled from that day to this. 

Two or three weeks ago one of our New York periodicals pub- 
lished a rambling letter upon “The signal weakness of the Church, 
and the remedy therefor.” This letter was written, of course, from 
a non-Catholic point of view. The proposed remedies were about 
as practical as the beating of the air. Had the writer been wise, he 
would have known that the Church of God is stronger to-day than, 
perhaps, at any time in the whole period of her existence; that the 
decay in his own denomination is caused by separation from the 
parent stem; that the one adequate remedy is reunion with that stem, 
when God in His Providence shall see fit to bring about the realiza- 
tion of His own prayer, that there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd. 

Our most distinguished poet tells us, “it is great to have the 
strength of a lion, but it is tyrranous to use it like a lion.” An- 
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other sings: “The bravest are the tenderest; the loving are the 
daring.” The Scripture declares love is the strongest emotion in 
the world. “Love is stronger than death.” Certain it is that all the 
strength of the Church is expended in loving the souls and the true 
interest of men. This was the intention of our blessed Lord when 
He espoused her to Himself and made her the queen of the world. 
On the memorable day when He most explicitly named Peter to be 
the head of His Church for all time, He asked thrice: “Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me?” And to the trine response, “Lord, 
Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” His 
reply was: “Feed My lambs: Feed My sheep.” “All the power that 
was given Me by My Father, I have given to you. Use that power 
with the greatest solicitude, tenderness and care, not for your own 
aggrandizement, not for your own pleasure and profit, but for the 
benefit of the lambs and sheep for whom I died, and whom I now 
commit to your care.” Obedience to this injunction has been the 
history of the Church from that day to this. The Good Shepherd 
has been constantly living and dying for the flock of Christ. The 
miracles of St. Peter, the burning words of St. John, “Little children 
love one another” ; the heroism of St. Paul, willing to lose not only 
his bodily life, but also his immortal soul for the benefit of his 
brethren; the other apostles of all ages evangelizing distant climes, 
suffering the cruelest deaths; the civilizations of the nations, the 
numerous religious orders of charity, the asylums, hospitals, guilds, 
schools, universities ; what are all these but evidences that the Church 
has been true to her mission, that love is the object and aim of 
her existence, that at all times her heart is open and inflamed with 
affection, that she is the most consistently devoted, tender Mother 
this world has ever seen. 

Now we can return to our question: What is a bishop? An office 
with duties so multifarious is difficult to define accurately and 
adequately. But we will not be far from the complete truth in say- 
ing the Bishop is the embodiment, the concretion, the incarnation 
of the Immortality, Unity, Strength and Love of the Church of 
Christ. He embodies Her immortality, because it is through the 
Episcopacy alone that the Church perseveres through all ages, and 
will last until the end of time. Every priest has the wonderful 
power of offering the holy Sacrifice, which makes God’s name 
great from the rising to the setting of the sun. Every priest has 
radically the right of preaching the word of God, of forgiving sins 
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in the Sacrament of Penance, of administering all the other Sacra- 
ments, with the exception of Confirmation, and one other more 
important still: He cannot administer holy orders; he cannot trans- 
mit his heaven-born functions unto others. If, to suppose an 
impossibility, the episcopate were destroyed from the earth, in a 
single generation all the divinely established means of grace would 
vanish with it. If, on the other hand, the entire priesthood were 
to vanish and but a single bishop remained, he could ordain other 
bishops and priests, so that at once a new era would begin. Our 
altars would again blaze with the holocaust of Calvary, and banished 
hope would return to the hearts of children of men. This is the 
great essential characteristic of a bishop. It is through his instru- 
mentality that the gates of hell cannot prevail against the Church, 
that the Holy Ghost dwells with Her forever, and that Christ is 
with Her all days, even to the consummation of the world. 

The bishop is the efficient cause in the Providence of God, of 
the wonderful Unity of the Church through his union with the See 
of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth; and the union of the priests and people with their own 
particular chief and spiritual guide. From the Sovereign Pontiff 
the bishop receives his commission. He is a general in the great 
Army of which the Pope is the Commander-in-Chief. His duty 
is to guard the treasure of the Faith, to drive the wolves from the 
fold, to report successes and failures, should there be any, to sound 
the alarm in time of danger, to be an unbreakable and undetachable 
link in the golden chain which both surrounds and permeates all 
Catholic hearts, making them one in doctrine and in government, 
realizing our Lord’s prayer at the Last Supper: “Father, let them 
be One, as Thou in Me, and I in Thee.” 

The episcopate constitutes also the strength of the Church. The 
bishop is the lawmaker and the enforcer of the law. He has the 
right of seat and voice in all councils, ecumenical, national, and 
provincial, in which the ordinances for the general welfare are 
framed. He directs his own diocesan synod. It is his duty, at the 
same time, to enforce all these laws, to reward the just, to punish 
the wicked, to preserve order and decorum in the region assigned 
to him, to see that priests and people are faithful to their duty, to 
appoint pastors and assistants—in a word, to make his diocese 
flourish, flowery, faithful and beautiful, a lovely garden of the great 
demesne of the Lord. But, above all, the bishop is the incarnation 
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of the love of the Church, of Christ’s own love for human souls. 
He is the good shepherd who knows his sheep, and who loves them, 
whose thoughts by day and whose dreams by night are devoted to 
their interests, who is ready to leave the ninety-nine in the meadow, 
and go through rough and thorny ways after the one who is lost; 
who is prepared, should occasion require it, to lay down his life for 
his sheep. To accomplish this great mission of love, he begins by 
denying himself, by framing and fashioning himself into a fitting 
instrument for a labor so sublime. Hear the words of St. Bernard 
upon the character of a bishop: “You should be the image of 
justice, the mirror of sanctity, the model of piety, the protector of 
the truth, the defender of the Faith, the shepherd of the people, the 
refuge of the oppressed, the treasure of the poor, the hope of the 
wretched, the eye of the blind, the tongue of the mute, the staff of 
the aged, the salt of the earth, the light of the world, the Priest of the 
Most High, the Christ of God.” And after thus fashioning himself, 
he must devote all his abilities, and all his efforts, to the welfare of 
the people. There are few words of St. Paul that go more deeply 
into the heart than those in which he describes himself in the 
capacity of a bishop as having “the solicitude of all the churches.” 
This means that the bishop must be the father and the mother as 
well of all his people; the father in providing them with means of 
grace ; the mother protecting them, watching over them, encouraging 
the strong and strengthening the weak, shielding the erring from 
the grievous consequences of evil ways. He must judge with 
honest justice and affectionate mercy. The poor, the orphans, the 
sick, the oppressed, the children, are the objects of his unremitting 
zeal. He becomes like the Apostle of the Gentiles, all things to all 
men, that he may gain all to Christ. For this he makes his visita- 
tions. For this he is constantly devising new ways and means 
toward the more complete education and more thorough sanctifi- 
cation of the clergy. For this he urges the building and complete 
equipment of the schools. For this he racks his brain and pours 
forth his soul in prayer that he may be able to choose the pastors 
best adapted to the various localities. For this he is often under 
temptation to tear his heart with scruples, lest he be not doing all 
that is in his power for the souls committed to his care. What 
father or mother on earth has such a weight of heavy responsibility 
to bear? And what father or mother ever expended such constant 
solicitude upon her children, as the bishops of the Catholic Church, 
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the Augustines, the Ambroses, the Patricks, the Carrolls, the Ken- 
ticks, the Hugheses, the Williamses, and the Tierneys? 

This is a feeble presentment of the office of a bishop. He who 
comes to you in that great capacity is in every way qualified by his 
talents of mind and heart to hold that high office, and to administer 
it in such a way as to increase the immortal vigor of the Church, 
to preserve you in unity of love and endeavor, to bear the heavy 
weight of the government, to be your Father of the World to Come, 
and to perfect your peace. 

I may be permitted as one of the countless friends of his early 
days, and also of his maturer years, to sketch in a word his life and 
character. On the 8th of September, 1874, one of the brightest 
days that ever shone, forty students from various parts of New 
York and New England entered for the first time the sanctuary 
of the Lord in the famous Old Seminary of St. Joseph at Troy. 
They were young, earnest, enthusiastic. They soon formed a close 
attachment for one another, an affection which has ripened with the 
years, and has grown stronger as their ranks were decimated and 
their numbers reduced to little more than a dozen. One of these 
students was John J. Nilan. He was distinguished for his piety, 
his studious habits, his fidelity to the rule, and especially for a mind 
that worked reasonably and easily. He was always in good humor, 
entirely void of levity, and equally free from ponderosity; an 
optimist, ever full of blissful hope, and incapable of regarding 
things or people, and especially himself, from too serious a point of 
view. Everybody was his friend. In due course of time he was 
ordained to the holy priesthood. He served in various churches in 
his native diocese of Boston, loved by his people, a comfort to his 
pastors, and a delight to the heart of his bishop. In 1893 he was 
made pastor and irremovable rector of Amesbury. There he has 
labored ever since, preaching, baptizing, confessing, offering the 
holy Sacrifice, caring for the sick and the. poor, administering 
finances, drying tears, renewing the vigor of blighted lives, and 
healing broken hearts. One of his old associates in the ministry 
declared the other day in a public speech that he has the reputation 
of being the most priestly priest in the whole diocese of Boston. 
His people part from him with streaming eyes and broken hearts. 

He will be the same devoted father to you, although the family 
is so much larger, as he was to them. You, with your characteristic 
responsiveness, will love him as tenderly and co-operate with him 
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as affectionately as they. Thus the joy and the blessing of this day 
will sing melodiously in your hearts long after the thrill of this 
first meeting shall have passed. One and all, we hope and pray and 
confidently believe, that it will last as long as the Lord, who has so 
richly endowed him, allows him to remain upon earth. With fullest 
appreciation of the labors and the merits of his predecessors, we ask 
our Father in heaven to grant that this new administration may be, 
as in the proper course of events it should be, richer and more pro- 
ductive than all that have gone before. “Many daughters have 
gathered treasures; thou hast surpassed them all.” “Saul slew his 
thousands; may David slay his tens of thousands.” Cultured was 
Tyler, tender was O’Reilly, strong was McFarland, gentle was Gal- 
berry, practical was McMahon, saintly was Tierney. May all their 
virtues be united in and adorn the administration of Bishop Nilan, 








DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
XII. Hasits or Duty 


By way of conclusion to all that has been said on the subject of 
duty, I would fain impress upon you to-day the absolute need of 
forming, what may be called, a habit of duty. To act on principle 
is to act on a habit of duty. To do one’s duty in all the various 
relations of life only “by fits and starts,” or in casual and isolated 
instances, helps us but little on the way of life. Loose stones, 
scattered all over a field, no more make a building than do stray acts 
of duty a dutiful man. What we call a good character is but 
repeated acts of duty, in one line or many, built up into something 
fixed, steady, permanent. How expressive is the phrase, “A slave 
to duty’’; yet, if we don’t aim at something like this, we are merely 
playing with duty. To do our duty properly, it ought to become a 
necessity; and it can only become so by habit. Not that a habit of 
duty imposes constraint on the will, as determinists would say. All 
habits are freely acquired and are the outcome of repeated free acts. 
We cannot call seeing, hearing, thinking, or digesting our food 
habitual just because they are not under control; whereas, to 
work, to pray, to study, to be chaste, sober and economical, are, or 
may become, habits, for the very reason that they are free and not 
necessary acts. And yet, if we know a man’s character, 1. ¢., the 
habits he has freely formed, we can almost as safely predict his con- 
duct and end, as if he were under the spell of fatalism. Habit, 
therefore, we may say, within the realm of duty, fixes one’s destiny. 

We must learn, therefore, to do duty by habit. Then only is duty 
trustworthy. If aman is good at anything, or for anything, he must 
be good by habit. We must try to grow into doing our duty 
unconsciously and automatically, as it were, just as we learn to poise 
ourselves on foot, on horseback or on bicycle, without hardly know- 
ing when, how, or why we came to do so. 

Both in mind and body we are all under the law, or rather the 
spell, of habit. We are its creatures and thralls. What we usually 
do, and the same is true of what we usually say and think, has a 
tendency to recur, so that acts of duty, by dint of repetition, grow 
easy and natural, or, if neglected, hard and almost morally impos- 
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sible. The law of habit, in this matter, is, therefore, both a blessing 
and a danger; for it makes vice easy, as well as virtue. Like the 
god Janus, habit looks both ways. It is a double-edged sword that 
cuts on either side. It shapes both saints and sinners, men of duty, 
or men of pleasure. It hardens and fossilizes the one, till, in the 
words of Job, “His heart shall be as hard as a stone, and firm as a 
smith’s anvil” (Job xli, 15), or strengthens the good element in the 
other till temptation loses almost all power over him. We can, 
indeed, truthfully affirm of all that they may lapse from duty; yet, 
of those in whom the habit is deeply rooted, we are sure they never 
will. As soon might we expect the moon or stars to swerve from 
their accustomed paths in the sky, as for certain souls whose char- 
acters are set in habits of duty, to swerve from the straight course 
of righteousness: “A young man according to his way, even when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

The matter of our discourse to-day will deal, first, with the power 
of habit in relation to duty ; and second, the application of this power 
to our own growth in habits of duty. 

I. Life is but a growth of habits. Our powers of body and soul 
represent the result of endless repeated acts. To stop using a faculty, 
i. é., to stop the growth of a habit, is to lose it. All trades and pro- 
fessions are mere habits. To learn a trade, or an art, or any sort of 
business, is just forming a habit. To play an instrument of music, 
to speak a language, to be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a teacher, to 
walk, or ride, or swim, is simply to shape our habits in a certain 
direction, difficult at first, then easy, and finally automatic, almost. 
It is the same with the Divine art of doing one’s duty. To be 
dutiful and good is to have acquired virtue, 7. ¢., habits of duty; 
to be bad and worthless characters, is to have fallen under vicious 
habits, 7. e., habits of neglecting duty. 

So powerful is the force of habit, in one way or the other, that it 
will actually turn downright repugnance and pain into pleasure. 
Look at the feats of skill and agility to be seen in a gymnasium or a 
circus that make us shrink and squirm to witness, so hard and painful 
do they seem. And yet they are but acquired knacks, mere tricks of 
habit. Touching on comparisons more in accord with our subject, 
an unaccustomed palate, as in the case of a child, or even an animal, 
will turn away with loathing from alcohol or tobacco, in both of 
which devotees to the habit revel with delight. So is it in the vital 
affair of duty. Habit alone can root it in the soul. In this matter, 
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too, we are faced with a serious alternative, viz., the growth of 
vices. The soul of man is like a garden. If we cease to grow good 
and useful plants, weeds grow of themselves. They spring up 
unbidden. Sin or vice is the antithesis of duty—a breach of it, 
How pained and shocked we were at our first sin, our first conscious 
breaking away from duty. How the transgression of duty first 
stings and burns the untainted conscience as the remorse it awakens 
sweeps through the fallen soul like fire or plague. But let this 
breach of duty by sin become habitual, and it becomes not only 
easy but a pleasure. The abandonment of duty hardens into vice, 
or rather, vices, for sins go in groups, and by degrees crystallize into 
a set character. It is thus the devil’s chain is wound round the soul, 
and we become “fast bound with the ropes of our own sins.” God’s 
forgiveness, it is true, we may be always sure of; but every fresh 
breach of duty weakens the will—lessens its power of resistance. 
The acts of sin involved in these breaches of duty grow into those 
habits out of which character is woven; and we know that under 
the sway of character for evil the poor will becomes well-nigh par- 
alyzed. <A tree, when a sapling, may be bent, twisted and shaped 
as you like; but once full-grown and set, the very tempest that up- 
roots it and hurls it to a distance cannot alter its shape. Hence, the 
need of early training in habits of duty, if we are to escape the fate 
of getting “rooted in evil,” when all that is left us is to cry out with 
St. Paul, “Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death” (Rom. vii, 24). For “habit,” in the way of duty, 
or its opposite, “is a second nature”; or, as St. Augustine expresses 
it, “Custom, unresisted, hardens into necessity”; “If the Ethiopian 
can change his skin and the leopard his spots, so may you also do 
well when you have learned evil.” “A young man according to 
his ways, even when he is old he will not depart from it.” Escape 
from the evil habits of neglecting duty is, humanly speaking, hope- 
less. As well might the struggling bird get free from the fowler’s net, 
or the quivering fish from the baited hook, as we cast off the devil’s 
fetters, when sinful pleasure, and not duty, is the law and measure 
of our lives. “His own iniquities catch the wicked, and he is fast 
bound by the ropes of his own sins.’’ On forming a habit of duty, 
therefore, depends the loss or gain of life. To live in the only true 
sense of the word, is to train the conscience to act up to duty; in 
other words, to do right by habit, not by mere fitful impulse. 

I would here warn you as good Catholics against taking a part 
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for the whole. By a habit of duty I do not mean the observance, 
merely, of some duty, but of all. The “whole duty of man,” as many 
appear to think, does not consist in being a good citizen, or an honest 
tradesman, or a brave soldier, or keeping out of debt or jail. All 
this is only a very small fraction of the whole sum of duty. We must 
pay the whole debt of duty to the last cent. The doing so, or striving 
to do so, with God’s help, is what we mean by forming the habit of 
duty. This is “fulfilling all justice,” it is making “our justice exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees” with which the world is still full, 
who seem to think that all duty consists in man’s willing response to 
the bugle cry from camp, office, workshop, or field, quite oblivious of 
the fact that “these things they ought to have done, and those not 
left undone,” that the habit of duty takes in the regular discharge 
in thought, word, and deed, of all that we owe to God, our neighbor, 
and ourselves. 

II. So much for the influence of habit on duty and its opposite. 
We have next to speak of its application to our own lives and those 
of others. It may well fill us with dismay when we reflect on our 
own habits and those of our fellow men, to note what a small space 
in our lives, duty, in the full sense of the term, occupies. We hardly 
ever, perhaps, gave the matter a thought, except in a very hazy or 
perfunctory way. And yet we are, and must be, individually, an 
agglomeration of good or bad habits. Each man has his character 
and ways; in other words, he is a tangled growth of habits. Are 
they habits of duty or of neglect of duty? There is no middle course. 
If good, so much the better for us; if bad, is there any hope? Can 
we rise from the slough of despond, of neglected duty, to be again 
children of light? Furthermore, is there any hope for the crowds of 
hardened sinners worse than ourselves, dead to all sense of duty in 
the Catholic sense of the term? We hopefully answer, yes. In the 
holy religion we profess there is no fatalism, no insuperable barriers 
of naturalism that ruthlessly bar resistance to habit, and entangle 
poor sinners in the nets of their own weaving. We believe in free 
will, and, what is more, free will aided by grace. There is no 
unpardonable breach of duty, no criminal neglect of it, no habit of 
disregarding it, that the sacramental power of grace, joined to our 
own good will, may not reach and heal. We are not chained to moral 
goodness, neither are we, happily, to moral evil. If cripples through 
long neglect of duty, we may yet, at the Divine command, “arise 
and walk.” 
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There is no door closed against us that the keys given to Peter, 
and ever bright with daily use, will not unlock. There are no incur- 
ables whom the fountains, gushing forth the healing waters of life, 
cannot restore. Howsoever far one may have wandered from the 
path of duty, were one as deeply sunk in crime as the thief on the 
cross, the publican in the temple, or the poor degraded creature 
about to be stoned, could one say with David before his conversion, 
“My iniquities have gone over my head,” yet, with grace, may he be 
saved and healed, and walk again in the straight paths of duty 
and righteousness. Habits of pride, anger, gluttony, and lust, 
may paralyze the will and extinguish all sense of duty to such an 
extent as to make all hope of delivery seem chimerical; yet, there is 
no hopelessly fatal spell woven round the soul: “Dum spiro, spero”: 
Whilst there is life, there is hope. There is no hoary prodigal even 
“living on the husks of swine,” wandering naked of virtue and deeds 
of duty, like the madman of the tombs, that may not yet “arise and 
go to his father,” and get clad again with the habits of a dutiful 
son. 

Even apart from grace, the law of habit, as I said, cuts both ways. 
It has, therefore, an encouraging, as well as a discouraging, side. It 
tells powerfully as well in the casting off of bad habits, as in adopting 
new, so that under it “where sin abounded, grace may more abound.” 
To a great extent man is master of his own destiny. The shaping of 
his character is largely in his own hands. He isa plastic and adaptable 
creature, and, given the two factors of grace and free will working 
together, like horses in a team, he may guide himself in any direction. 
He can turn right round from bad roads to good ones. The first 
effort in the way of long neglected duty is hardest; but each suc- 
ceeding effort is easier. Every temptation to evil, resisted, diminishes 
the force of the next; and so on, till the habit of duty and self- 
restraint gains the victory over self-indulgence and neglect. The 
tendency of our nature, doubtless, is downward. The weight of flesh 
and blood pulls us to earth and earthly ways and habits; but all the 
same we can, and by duty ought to, resist. “The lust,” 7. e., the 
desire of, or consent to, sin, “shall be under thee and thou shalt have 
dominion over it” (Gen. iv, 7). The growth and choice of habits 
is, in some respects, as much under our control as the crops we plant 
in our gardens and fields. It is futile, a mere attempt to escape 
responsibility, in fact, to say that we are powerless against passion 
and other evil influences weighing down on our weak wills. We are 
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free agents. We control and select amongst conflicting motives, and 
so determine our own choice. We feel ever conscious, no matter 
how powerful the motive under which we are acting, that we are 
still its master, and can stop or go on with it at will. Hence, we are 
responsible for our habits, inasmuch as they are built up of our own 
free and oft-repeated acts. If bad, they were freely adopted, and 
can, therefore, be freely abandoned. And if we find “the world, the 
flesh and the devil too strong for us,” the resources of Grace, i. ¢., 
the whole power of God, is at our command, “seeing,” like St. Paul, 
“another law in our members fighting against the law of our minds,” 
we may have lost heart; but like him we can also say, “I can do all 
things in Him, who strengtheneth me.” All our efforts hitherto, 
perhaps, to get back again to habits of duty and good conduct, may 
have ended in dismal failure and disappointment. But let us seek 
help from without. We live in God’s Kingdom, and all its resources 
are ready in our defense. The forces marshaled in our favor are 
stronger and braver by far than those drawn up against us. The 
whole heavenly army is with us when we engage in sincere and 
earnest prayer. 

Most of us say daily, if not with heart at least with lips, the “Our 
Father,” and at its close ask to be delivered from evil. Now, the 
saddest and worst of all evils is the habit of sin—the state of those 
who neglect their duty. Many there are who say this prayer with 
utter insincerity, not wishing to be delivered. They are thralls to 
sin, who hug and kiss the chains that bind them. Of them we can 
say nothing. God will not, and, be it said in all reverence, cannot, 
save them against their will. In the ordinary course of Providence 
the will is never forced, for it is free. But there are many waiting 
for the “stirring of the waters,’ many who would fain cast aside 
their sticks and crutches and walk in the full light of day—act freely 
and habitually in the full discharge of their Christian duties. They 
feel rapidly drifting down the stream of tendency, that is set, “oppo- 
site to God.” They feel hopeless or apathetic, and yet, by a sort of 
contradiction, long too for “the coming of the Kingdom of God,” 
by His reign, through the habit of full Christian duty, in their 
hearts. Mere naturalism will not save them and cannot cure them. 
A life of grace, of sustained Divine help, is what they seek and need. 

“Unless your justice exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
you cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven,” said our Lord. But 
our justice, 7. e., our goodness, our piety, rarely comes up to that of 
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the Scribes and Pharisees. What can we do? Our Lord furnishes 
the answer in telling us of the new birth. But, “how can a man enter 
his mother’s womb and be born again when old,” answered Nico- 
demus, doubtingly. This moral miracle, this utter change of habits, 
this new birth, is effected daily in those who cast aside the garb of 
sin and walk forth into life clad in Christ, ever acting from a sense 
and habit of duty—duty in its ideal and Christian standard. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. Let us pray for good will and ever 
cooperate with grace offered us. A noble and truly Christian 
character is the highest reward of a sustained habit of duty. It 
means peace, happiness—the Kingdom of God, both here and here- 
after. How hard people strive and toil to build a house, found a 
business, merely to leave a decaying and perishable monument behind. 
Shall we do nothing to build the house of God, found His Kingdom, 
mirror the likeness of His Son, the ideal man in our hearts. This 
can be only done by “putting off the old man and clothing ourselves 
with the new”; in other words, let us uproot bad habits and plant 
new ones. This is the purpose and aim of all that has been said on 
the subject of duty. It is good to know its meaning and worth; but 
the really important thing is to do it, 7 ¢, to carry out or fulfil 


all justice. This can only be effected by ever cultivating and acting 
out of the habit of duty. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

By a recent decree which binds sub gravi and the viola- 
tion of which is attended with very severe penalties, the 
Holy See obliges ali who in any way have to do with the 
presentation of names for vacant bishopries, to the strictest 
secrecy and this sub juramento. 

In 1867 Pius IX. gave to Bishops the privilege of wear- 
ing the purple pileolus during thé sacred functions. This 
privilege has been confirmed and renewed; so that a Bishop 
can wear the pileolus even before his consecration, but not 
from the Preface to the Communion of the Mass inclusive. 

The Biblical Commission on the Authors and Date of Composition 
of the Psalms. 

The following questions have been answered by the 
Biblical Commission : 

I. Whether the appellations Psalms of David, Hymns of 
David, Book of Psalms of David, Davidical Psaltery, 
employed in the old collections and in the Councils them- 
selves to designate the Book of the one hundred and fifty 
Psalms of the Old Testament, as well as the opinion of 
many Fathers and Doctors who held that absolutely all 
the Psalms of the Psaltery are to be ascribed to David 
alone have so much force that David must be regarded as 
the sole author of the entire Psaltery? 

Answer.—In the negative. 

II. Whether it may rightly be argued from the concord- 
ance of the Hebrew text with the Alexandrine Greek 
text and other ancient versions, that the titles prefixed to 
the Hebrew text are older than the version known as the 
Septuagint, and that therefore they have been derived, if 
not from the authors themselves, of the Psalms at least 
from the ancient Judaic tradition? 

Answer.—In the affirmative. 
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III. Whether the said titles of the Psalms as witnesses 
of Judaic tradition, may be prudently called into question 
when there is no grave argument against their penuineness? 

Answer.—tIn the negative. 

IV. Whether, considering the not unfrequent testimo- 
nies of the Sacred Scripture concerning the natural skill 
of David, illumined by the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the 
composition of religious canticles, the institutions laid down 
by him for the liturgical chant of the Psalms, the attribu- 
tion to him of Psalms made both in the Old and New 
Testament and in the very inscriptions which have been 
prefixed to the Psalms from antiquity, and in addition to 
all this the agreement of the Jews and the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, it can be prudently denied that 
David is the principal author of the canticles of the 
Psaltery, or that it can be affirmed that only a few of the 
canticles are to be attributed to the Royal Psalmist? 

Answer.—tIn the negative to both parts. 

V. Whether, specifically, the Davidical origin can be 
denied of those Psalms which both in the Old and New 
Testament are cited expressly under the name of David, 
among which are especially to be reckoned Psalm II. 
Quare fremuerunt gentes; Psalm XV Conserva me, 
Domine; Psalm XVII Diligam te, Domine fortitudo mea; 
Psalm XXXI Beati quorum remissae sunt tniquitates; 
Psalm LXVIII Salvum me fac, Dues; Psalm CIX Dixit 
Dominus Domino meo? 

Answer.—In the negative. 

VI. Whether it is possible to admit the opinion of those 
who hold that among the Psalms of the Psaltery there are 
some, either of David or of other authors, which on ac- 
count of liturgical or musical reasons, the carelessness of 
amanuenses or other unknown causes, have been divided or 
united; and also that there are other Psalms such as the 
Miserere mei, Deus, which, in order that they might be 
better adapted to the historical circumstances or solemni- 
ties of the Judaic people, have been slightly revised or 
modified by the omission or addition of a versicle or two, 
saving, however, the inspiration of the whole sacred text. 

Answer.—lIn the affirmative to both parts. 
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VII.—Whether the opinion can with probability be main- 
tained of those among more recent writers who have 
endeavored to show from merely internal indications or 
an inaccurate interpretation of the sacred text that not a 
few of the psalms were composed after the time of Esdras 
and Nehemias, or even after the time of the Maccabees? 

Answer.—In the negative. 

VIII. Whether from the manifold testimonies of the 
Sacred Books of the New Testament and the unanimous 
agreement of the Fathers, as well as from the admission 
of the writers of the Jewish people, several prophetic and 
Messianic psalms are to be recognized, as prophesying 
concerning the coming, kingdom, priesthood, passion, death 
and resurrection of the future Redeemer; and that there- 
fore the opinion is to be absolutely rejected of these who, 
perverting the prophetic and Messianic character of the 
Psalms, twist these same prophecies regarding Christ into 
merely a prediction regarding the future lot of the Chosen 
People? 

Answer.—In the affirmative to both parts. 















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





AN HEIR’S DUTY TO PAY A TESTATOR’S DEBTS 


A father dies heavily insured and heavily in debt. His children 
get the insurance, and could, with the money, pay the father’s debts, 
This they refuse to do, however, but instead they are enjoying 
themselves with the money. (1) Are they bound to pay the father’s 
debts? (2) If some of the children refuse, is one of them bound to 
pay the whole, or his pro rata share? 

Answer.—Blackstone defines an heir to be “him upon whom the 
law casts the estate immediately on the death of the ancestor.” The 
term “heir” in the Roman law applied equally to him who took by 
will and by descent. The civil law, says Kent, held by a strange 
fiction, that the heir was the same person as the ancestor, eadem per- 
sona cum defuncto. The estate, instead of being changed by the 
descent, was deemed to continue in the heir, who succeeded to the 
person and place and estate of the ancestor, and to all his rights and 
obligations. The heir is, therefore, under the civil law said to 
represent the moral person of the intestate. The creditor could 
come upon the heir, not only to the extent of the assets, but to all 
the other property of the heir. Later on Justinian allows the heir 
to protect himself by giving him the benefit of an inventory. These 
provisions of the Roman law on the subject of succession have 
insinuated themselves into the Canon Law of the Church, as well as 
into the law of successions of the Continental nations of Europe. 
Thus the canonist not only uses the terminology of the Roman law 
in this particular matter of succession, but is often guided by the 
spirit of the Roman or civil law in rendering decisions in matters 
of justice. According to the law of the United States, an estate by 
descent renders the heir liable for the debts of his ancestors, to the 
value of the property descended. In New York State, and in most 
of the States of the Union, heirs are liable for the debts of the 
ancestor by simple contract, as well as by specialty, to the extent of 
the assets descended, on condition that the personal estate of the 
ancestor shall be insufficient and shall have been previously ex- 
hausted. The general rule of the English and American law is that 
the personal estate is the primary fund for the discharge of the 
debts, and is to be first applied and exhausted. “I assume,” says 
Kent, “that the rule prevails generally in these United States that 
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the lands descended to the heirs are liable to the debts of the 
ancestor equally, in all cases, with the personal estate” (Comment 
iv, 422). 

According to the Roman law, and therefore according to the Canon 
Law, heirs succeeded to an estate of an ancestor either titulo uni- 
versali or titulo particulart. A universal heir is one who succeeds 
to the whole estate or property of the ancestor or testator, whether 
such heir be one person or several, and whether he inherit by virtue 
of a last will and testament, or succeed to the property and estate of 
an intestate. A particular heir is one who comes into possession of 
specific property by particular title, whether of legacy or purchase 
or gift. The universal heir was, as has been said, considered by a 
fiction of the Roman law one and the same person as the ancestor. 
His substitution to the ancestor was a kind of continual succession, 
similar to that which is applied to a corporation. 

If the heir succeeded to all the property, he was said to be heres 
ex asseé, i. é., sole heir. If he received a fixed part, he was called 
heres ex parte, v. g., heres ex semisse received one half, heres ex 
dodrante received three-fourths of the inheritance, etc. All these 
heirs succeeded titulo universalt. Since it is the titulus universalis, 
whether to all the property or to a specific part of it, as one-half, 
one-fourth, etc., that constitutes the heir one and the same person 
as the testator, eadem persona cum defuncto, as the civil law has it, 
all heirs who succeed to an inheritance titulo universali, vel ex asse, 
vel ex parte, are liable for the debts of the ancestor, at least to the 
extent of the property descended. If the universal heir be a sole 
heir and succeed with benefit of an inventory, he cannot be held 
liable in foro interno for the debts of his ancestors beyond the assets 
of the ancestor descended. If he succeeds without the benefit of an 
inventory, some theologians maintain that he may be liable not only 
to the extent of the assets descended, but to all his other property. 
Since this is not certain, an heir succeeding without inventory can- 
not be compelled in conscience to pay his ancestor’s debts beyond 
the extent of the ancestor’s property descended, but if creditors or 
legatees have succeeded in recovering even out of the heir’s assets 
that did not descend from the ancestor, they could not be obliged 
in conscience to restore. If the heres universalis is not one person but 
several persons, then in conscience each one is liable for his ancestor’s 
debts in proportion to the amount of his share of the inheritance. 
Thus, if each heir received one-third of the estate, each one of them 
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would be liable for one-third of the testator’s debts, even in case the 
other heirs refused to pay their pro rata share. “Qui acceptat 
hereditatem, e0 ipso assumit tum bona et jura tum etiam onera et 
debita REALIA defuncti, modo non excedant vires heredidatis; 
PERSONALIA autem jura et onera defuncti cum ipso extingu- 
untur.” (Noldin, de contr. 545.) 

Therefore, the heirs are bound in conscience to pay: (1) the 
legacies willed by the testator, whether to private individuals or to 
public or religious bodies; (2) the testator’s lawful debts. All this 
to the extent of the property inherited. If some of the heirs refuse 
to pay, the others are bound pro rata, 1. e., if they received one-half 
of the testator’s property, they are liable in conscience for one-half 
of his debts. As a rule, there is no difficulty in this matter, as the 
civil law makes ample provision for the paying of a testator’s debts 
out of his assets. 

A legatee, devisee, etc., being an heir titulo particulari, according 
to the civil law, is not liable for the debts of the divisor or testator. 
But by the admirable equity of the civil law, says Kent, donations 
of this nature were not allowed to defeat the just claims of creditors, 
and they were void as against them, even without a fraudulent 
intent. It is equally the language of the modern civilians, that 
donations cannot be sustained to the prejudice of existing creditors. 

It is clear, therefore, that the children of the man in this case 
who died heavily insured and heavily in debt, are bound in con- 
science to pay their father’s debts out of his insurance which they 
inherited, nor may they be absolved until they are disposed to do so. 
If some of them refuse to pay, the others are bound to pay a rateable 
share, i. ¢., such share of the father’s debts as shall be a just pro- 
portion of the insurance they received. 














CATECHETICAL PART 
Catechetics for the First School Year 


Lesson XXIV 
FOURTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED 


Recapitulation.— (Repeat the first three articles until every child 
can recite them. This drill 1s important at every lesson.) 

Object.—I have told you how Jesus came into the world. To-day 
I shall tell you how Jesus departed from this world. You have 
heard how Jesus was born, and now you shall hear how He died. 

Preparation—Suffering. If you are careless with a sharp knife 
and cut your finger it hurts very much—it causes suffering. Tooth- 
ache also is suffering. Every pain is suffering. See what I have 
here? (A large nail is shown.) If someone would drive such a 
large nail right through your hand, ah, that would hurt terribly. 
It would be great suffering. Jesus suffered this for us. 

To-day we shall learn how Jesus suffered this and much more for 
us. A judge condemned Jesus to suffering. What is a judge? If 
a boy throws stones and breaks a window, a policeman will arrest 
him, and take him to court. In court there is a judge. The judge 
will decide what is to be done with the boy. He must pay for the 
window, and may be locked up in jail. There he will remain until 
the judge allows him to go. 

I will now tell you about a judge called Pontius Pilate. (Write 
name upon blackboard and make children read it.) Pontius Pilate 
was the judge who made Jesus suffer so much. 

Transition——When Jesus had grown up, He traveled about and 
told the people a great deal about God, and He did much good for 
them. Sick persons were brought to Jesus, and when Jesus touched 
them with His hand the sick were healed at once. Even some 
persons who had died were brought back to life by Jesus. 

The people became very fond of Jesus—the good people, at least. 
But there were also bad people, and they would not believe in Jesus. 
They were not friends of Jesus. They were His enemies. When 
Jesus said to them: “You will not go to heaven unless you behave 
better,” those bad people did not like to hear such a message. They 
became angry at Jesus, and said amongst themselves: “We do not 
want to be told that we are bad, and we shall make Jesus suffer 
for it.” And finally they decided to put Jesus to death. 
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I. Presentation—No doubt you have heard the names of the 
three days before Easter, in Holy Week. They are Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday, after which comes 
Easter Sunday. (These four names to be repeated by the children.) 

The first Maundy Thursday happened in the time when Jesus was 
living on earth. On the evening of that Thursday, Jesus and twelve 
friends, who were always with Him and who were called His 
apostles, were at meal. After the supper Jesus and His apostles 
went out of the city to a certain garden. In this garden Jesus 
prayed for three hours, well into the night. The enemies of Jesus 
were told where He had gone, and they brought soldiers to take 
Jesus prisoner in the garden. 

When Jesus finally arose from His prayers a number of soldiers 
came toward Him. Jesus could easily have passed them; but He 
stayed there willingly. We wanted to be made a prisoner and to 
undergo suffering. The Father in heaven desired it. The soldiers 
took Jesus in their midst and marched with Him to the town and 
put Him in prison. After Maundy Thursday comes Good Friday. 
On that first Good Friday they led Jesus before the judge, Pontius 
Pilate. The enemies of Jesus gave this judge no peace until he 
permitted them to put Jesus to death. 

Then the soldiers produced a large wooden cross. It was very 
heavy. Jesus took this heavy cross upon His shoulder and was led 
outside the city—to a hill. There Jesus was made to lie down upon 
the Cross, His arms outstretched right and left, like this. [Showing 
a crucifix.| They took large nails and nailed Jesus to the Cross. 
They drove these nails through the hands and feet of Jesus. They 
drove them in with a heavy hammer. What terrible pain it must 
have caused the dear Lord. This is how Jesus was crucified, that 
means, they nailed Him to the Cross. Jesus was crucified. We 
cannot even imagine what awful suffering it was. Then they dug 
a hole in the ground, raised the Cross up with Jesus upon it, placed 
it in the hole and made it stand there. (A picture of the crucifixion 
is shown.) 

From the hands and feet of our good Lord His blood ran down. 
For three long hours Jesus hung there upon the Cross, unable to 
move, because He was nailed to it. But He kept His head turned to 
heaven and prayed until three o’clock in the afternoon. Then His 
terrible suffering came to an end. Once more Jesus called to the 
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Father in heaven, then His head dropped and He gave up His life 
for all men, for us as well. 

When Jesus was dead, the Judge Pontius Pilate gave permission 
to His friends to take Him down from the Cross. They placed a 
ladder against the Cross, and lifted the dead Jesus down from the 
Cross, and took the body to a tomb. They laid the dead Jesus in a 
grave. Jesus was buried. 

II. Explanation.—What I have just told you about Jesus can be 
briefly repeated in four sentences: Jesus suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, Jesus was crucified, Jesus died, Jesus was buried. Or, as 
we say in the Creed: “Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
died, and was buried. Now, say these words after me. 

III. Application—What means: “Jesus was crucified”? Who 
was the judge who allowed it? Upon what day was Jesus made 
prisoner?. What happened to Jesus upon Good Friday? 

Jesus endured all this great suffering gladly, why? Adam and 
Eve had sinned in the Garden of Eden, and, later on, mankind had 
grown even more wicked. God had said: “I must punish mankind 
because they are wicked. I will not receive them into heaven.” But 
the Son of God had compassion upon mankind, and He offered to 
God the Father to go down upon earth to suffer for mankind. 
“Then the sins of men will be wiped out by My suffering and they 
can be saved.” Jesus offered to suffer for mankind because He loved 
mankind so much. You must love Him in return. Why? 


Lesson XXV 
THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE FAITH 


Recapitulation—You have now learned six sentences or truths 
about Jesus Christ. He was conceived by ? Born of ? 
Suffered under ? How did He suffer? How did He die? 
What was done with His body after His death? (The first four 
articles to be thoroughly practised.) 

Jesus died upon the Cross and was laid in the grave. But did 
Jesus remain dead? No, Jesus soon came to life again. How this 
happened I shall relate now. 

Preparation and Object.—When the father of a family has died 
there is great sorrow in the home. The children and the mother 
have lost the one to whom they looked for advice and support, and 
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there is much mourning and weeping. Suppose, now, that someone 
should come to this home and tell the children: “Your father lives; 
he has left his grave; he will be here directly,” and then the door 
opens and the father comes in. What joy! What happiness. This 
is just what happened to the disciples and friends of Jesus who 
grieved over His death. 


A. Descended 


I. Presentation.—Upon the Cross only the body of Jesus died. The 
soul, of course, did not die. They laid the body away in the grave, 
but the soul of Jesus went to another place. 

Limbo.—Look at this drawing. (Draw on the blackboard five 
circles, one at the top for heaven, below that earth, to the right 
Limbo, to the left Purgatory, under them hell, and put down the 
names. From earth draw connecting lines to the other four circles, 
also lines from Limbo and Purgatory to heaven.) How many 
circles have I drawn here? Read the names. These circles mean 
the five places which God has made for mankind. Do you remember 
how God created Adam? God made his body out of the clay of 
the earth [pointing to earth]; then God breathed an immortal soul 
into man. When man dies his body returns to the grave, the earth 
from where it came. But the soul should go back to God from 
whom it came. When a man has been leading a good and God- 
fearing life, his soul, after death, does go back to God, to heaven. 
When a man, however, has been very bad, when he has refused 
to make his peace with God, his soul cannot go back to God, 
because nothing bad or wicked can enter heaven. His soul, there- 
fore, goes to hell. A soul that has been reconciled with God, that 
has had sorrow for its sins, but which was at the death of the body 
not entirely without lesser guilt, is sent to Purgatory, to stay there 
until it has suffered enough punishment for its sins. Then the soul 
is admitted to heaven. But what souls go to Limbo? Before Jesus 
had redeemed mankind, heaven was closed to mankind. Never- 
theless, there were some pious and good people then, and when they 
died their souls went to Limbo. You have been told about such 
good men, for instance: Abel, Noe, Joseph, Moses. When these 
good men died, where did their souls go? There they remained 
until Jesus, through His suffering and death, reopened heaven to 
mankind, and then these just souls were admitted to heaven. 
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Jesus in Limbo.—Jesus dies on Good Friday, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. They laid the dead body of Jesus in the grave. But 
the soul of Jesus did not accompany His body to the grave, but 
descended into Limbo. Oh, how those just souls in Limbo rejoiced. 
They had been waiting long for Jesus to come and admit them to 
heaven. 

II. Explanation—Now let me see whether you have understood 
this story. Where did they put the dead body of Jesus? But 
where did His soul go? Jesus descended into Limbo, which is also 
called hell. But it is not the hell where the damned are confined. 
From that hell, the hell of the damned, there is no escape. To which 
hell did He descend? (Always refer to the drawings.) Not into 
the hell where the devils are, but to the other hell called Limbo. 
Where did Jesus descend to? 


B. Rose Again 


Preparation.—The soul of Jesus did not remain in Limbo. After 
three days it ascended again and returned to its body, and Jesus 
came again to life and rose from death. 

I. Presentation At Easter we sing “Christ is Risen.” Why do 
we sing this at Easter? I will tell you why. 

Before His death Jesus had often said: “When I am dead they 
will lay me in the grave, and after three days I shall rise again. 
After three days have gone by I shall come to life again and rise 
from the grave.” His enemies did not wish Jesus to return. There- 
fore, they placed soldiers at the grave, so that no one might open 
the grave to let Jesus come out. But His enemies did not consider 
that Jesus was God, and that He could not be held by soldiers or 
rocks against His will. 

Early on the third day the body of Jesus came again to life in the 
grave. Jesus willed to have His body come back to life. Then He 
came out of the grave, more beautiful than ever before. There 
came down from heaven an angel, who opened the grave. The 
angel did this not to let Jesus come out—Jesus did not have to 
wait for that—but to show to the people that the grave was empty, 
that Jesus had left. The angel then seated himself near the grave. 
His face shone like a brilliant light; his raiment was white as snow. 
When the soldiers saw this angel, they became frightened and ran 
away in terror. 
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II. Explanation—This is what happened, and it is briefly stated 
in the Creed in the words: “On the third day Jesus rose again from 
the dead.” On which day did Jesus die? The third day of Friday is 
Sunday, and on Sunday Jesus rose again. Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day—three days. On which day did Jesus rise from the grave and 
from the dead? 

The words ‘descended into hell,” of the Creed, are therefore 
followed by the words “The third day He rose again from the dead.” 
These two sentences must be learned together. The rising from 
the dead we call the Resurrection, and Easter is the feast of the 
Resurrection of Christ. 

III. Application—The day upon which Jesus rose again is the 
great feast of Easter. On what day did Jesus rise again from the 
dead? What joy did Jesus give us on Easter? Why do we 
celebrate Easter? The feast of Easter is in the spring, after the 
winter has passed. So did the Resurrection of Christ mean that the 
winter of the banishment of mankind from heaven had passed, that 
the spring of hope, hope of salvation, had arrived. 


Lesson XXVI 
THE SIXTH ARTICLE OF THE FAITH 


Recapitulation.—In our last lesson I explained to you what the 
feast of Easter means. On what day did Jesus die? On what day 
did Jesus rise again? How long did His body stay in the grave? 
Where did His soul descend to in the meantime? How do you 
state these facts in reciting the Creed (Descended, etc.) Now we 
have learned five truths about God the Father, and God the Son. 
“T believe in God the Father, ” (Rehearse the first five articles 
of the Creed.) 

Object.—I shall tell you to-day how Jesus ascended into heaven. 

I. Presentation.—After Jesus had come out of the grave He 
remained in the world for a short while, and frequently stayed with 
His apostles and friends. This made them very happy. Finally, 
Jesus came to them for the last time—it was upon a Thursday. 
Jesus then told them that the time had come for Him to go back 
to His heavenly Father. He took them out of the city to a mountain. 
They had been told that soon they would see Him no more. They 
would much rather not have let Him go, but Jesus, no doubt, com- 
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forted them. He had promised to send the Holy Ghost to them, and 
He admonished them to wait and pray until the Holy Ghost would 
come. 

Jesus then gave them His last blessing. And then He was raised 
from the ground up toward heaven, all by His own power, because 
He is God. He rose higher and higher, until finally they could see 
Him no more. 

Jesus had ascended into heaven. To ascend means to go up. 
In heaven there was great rejoicing. The angels came and adored 
Christ, and He was seated at the right hand of God the Father. The 
right-hand side is the place of honor. When a president or governor 
receives an esteemed guest, a foreign prince, for instance, they 
place him at their right-hand side to honor him. 

II. Explanation.—Children, where is Jesus placed in heaven? He 
sits at the right hand of God the Father. He ascended into heaven 
and sitteth at the right hand of God. This is the sixth article of the 
Creed, inthe words . . . (Practise thoroughly.) 

III. Application—When Jesus was leaving the apostles, they 
were sorrowful, but Jesus said to them: “I will send you the Holy 
Ghost, and He will give you the grace that you may also go to 
heaven, to be with Me for all time, for eternity.” 

When the Holy Ghost came, He said to the apostles: “If you 
suffer as Jesus did, then you will also rejoice with Jesus in heaven” 
(Comp. Rom. viii, 17). And Jesus had said: “All this I must suffer, 
so that afterwards I can go to the glory of heaven” (Comp. Luke 
xxiv, 26). Children, we all have to suffer. This life is a life of 
suffering, and we must bear it willingly and patiently, for the love 
of Jesus. God wishes it, and if we do what He wishes us to do, we 
shall at our death be received into the glory of heaven. 

When, in school, something seems hard to learn, say: God wills 
it, and I will do His holy will. So, also, does God wish you to be 
obedient to parents and teachers, to be virtuous, patient and kind, 
to bear willingly adversity, hardships and suffering, which He may 
send to try you. If you suffer patiently like Jesus, you will ascend 
to heaven as He did. , 
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Lesson XXVII 
THE SEVENTH ARTICLE OF THE FAITH 


Recapitulation.—Before going further, I wish to see whether 
you remember what I told you in previous lessons. What did I 
tell you about .the Ascension of Jesus? (Rehearse the first six 
articles.) 

Object.—Although Jesus went back to heaven, He will one day 
come down once more from heaven, and we all shall see Him. I 
will now tell you when that will be. 

I. Presentation —When Jesus ascended into heaven, His apostles 
and friends stood near. They gazed after Him until they could see 
Him no longer. While thus standing there they saw suddenly two 
angels before them. The angels asked: “You men, why are you 
gazing up to heaven? Jesus is now with His almighty Father, and 
will remain there until He will descend again in the same manner 
as He. now ascended.” After the angels had thus spoken, they 
disappeared. 

The apostles kept in mind what the angels had said to them, and 
they recalled that Jesus had already spoken of this while He was 
still with them. Many persons come into the world, and they will 
in time die. You, my dear children, and I, and all those we know 
now, will die when our time comes; there will be other children, 
other people, until at last God says: “Life upon earth shall now 
cease.” Then will be the end of the world, and then Jesus will 
come down to earth once more. There will then be present all 
mankind, those who are in heaven, upon earth, and in hell. The 
graves will open and the dead will be resurrected, that they may 
present themselves for judgment. Jesus will judge them all, the 
living and the dead. 

Jesus will separate the just from the wicked. He will place the 
just upon His right hand, and the wicked at His left. He will then 
take the just to heaven with Him, there to remain forevermore. The 
wicked, however, will be thrust down into the terrible fire, called 
hell. In hell the wicked must remain forevermore; they will never 
leave it. The end of the world will be at hand, when Jesus will 
descend from heaven to judge both the living and the dead. 
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II. Explanation—lIn this life all people, just and wicked, live 
together. We cannot always tell them apart. But what will Jesus 
do at the Judgment? Where will the just and the wicked go after 
the Judgment? Should one say to you: “O, then I shall be dead, 
and I shall not be there to be judged,” what would you reply? At 
the end of the world all the dead will rise from the grave. Jesus 
will come “to judge the living and the dead.” 

After the ascension of Jesus two angels appeared. What did they 
say? They said: “Jesus will descend again.” Jesus is now in 
heaven. He will descend from there, or thence, as we say. “From 
thence He shall come.” What means: “From thence He shall 
come?” It means: He will come down from there. “From thence 
He shall come to judge the living and the dead.” (Practise the 
seventh article of faith.) 

III. Application. When Jesus shall come from thence to judge 
the living and the dead, then, children, you also will be there; you, 
too, will be judged, together with all the others. Upon which side 
of Jesus would you wish to stand? Why? Every time you do a 
good work you place yourselves at the right side of Jesus, but every 
time you do something wicked you put yourselves on His left, the 
side of the damned. You see, therefore, that it is your own doing 
whether you will be among those who will go to heaven, or among 
those that will be cast into hell. 

Every child has a guardian angel who puts down in his record 
when the child does anything good or wicked. Ifa child upon rising 
in the morning says his prayers reverently, the angel puts it down. 
If, afterwards, this child is wicked, does something bad, the angel at 
once puts it down. And so it goes on throughout the day and all 
the days. If, then, at night, before going to bed, the child recalls 
that he has been bad, and says to the good God, “Forgive me my 
trespasses,” God allows the angel to erase the wicked things the 
child has done. Therefore, if ever you do wrong, do not fail to 
awaken sincere contrition and ask God’s forgiveness. Then you 
may hope to be placed at the right hand of Jesus on the day of 
judgment, to be invited by Him to share His glory for all eternity. 
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Lesson XXVIII 
THE EIGHTH AND THE NINTH ARTICLE OF THE FAITH 


Recapitulation.— Now tell me all you have learned about God the 
Father and God the Son. (First seven articles to be thoroughly 
rehearsed. ) 

Object.—How do you make the sign of the Cross? You men- 
tioned the names of God the Father, God the Son, and of who else? 
A. The Holy Ghost 

Preparation.—Y ou have all heard of the feast of Pentecost. On 
Pentecost we celebrate the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

I. Presentation —When Jesus ascended into heaven, His apostles 
went home and remained in their house for ten days. On the 
tenth day, at riine o’clock in the morning, all the friends of Jesus were 
assembled in a large room, like a church, and they were praying. 
Mary, the Mother of God, was with them. 

While they were praying, all at once they heard a blowing and 
rushing as of a mighty wind. It was no ordinary wind that blew; 
the rushing sound came down from heaven, it marked the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. And, behold, there came from the ceiling of the 
room gleaming lights. These lights descended slowly until each 
of those assembled had over his or her head one of these lights, 
brighter than a star. These lights meant that the Holy Ghost 
entered head and heart of every one of those present. They ex- 
perienced the Holy Ghost within them. Their heads became en- 
lightened; all at once they understood far better than they did 
before. Their hearts became warmed and encouraged; they were 
no longer timid. For they had now the Holy Ghost with them. 

II. Explanation.—Children, you, too, would like to go to heaven. 
For this you need the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost must incline 
mankind toward heaven. The Holy Ghost can make men holy. 
Say, therefore, reverently: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

B. The Holy Catholic Church. The Communion of Saints 

I. Presentation and Explanation—What is your name, my child? 
and yours? Where now is St. —— and St. (or whatever 
names are given). They were not always in heaven. Formerly 
they were upon earth, were men, women, children, just as we are 
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now. But they let themselves be sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 
When they died the Holy Ghost conducted their souls to heaven. 
There they are now, and they remain in heaven for all times. 

The saints now look down from heaven upon mankind, upon us. 
They call to us: Follow us to heaven. They tell us: If you would 
be holy, you need the Holy Ghost—and the Holy Catholic Church. 

All who would be holy must join together. Jesus Himself has 
called them together. And what do we call the union of those who 
would be holy? The Catholic Church. To the Catholic Church 
belong all Catholics. Therefore, we say: I believe in one holy 
Catholic Church. I believe in the Holy Ghost and the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

The saints are perfect men and women who are admitted to 
heaven. Only those can go to heaven who are holy upon earth. 
The Holy Ghost works in the Catholic Church that people become 
holy. But if anyone has not become quite holy, although he has 
used his efforts to that effect, if at the hour of death he is still some- 
what guilty, where does his soul go? To purgatory. The souls in 
purgatory can no longer do wrong. They are being prepared for 
heaven, and, therefore, the souls in purgatory belong to the saints. 

There are, therefore, three places where there are saints: in 
heaven, upon earth, and in purgatory. They all belong to the 
Catholic Church. The Holy Ghost holds them all firmly together as 
His children, that they may love one another. All children of the 
Holy Ghost form one great society. That is the society, or com- 
munion, of saints. Who, then, belong to this society, or communion, 
of saints. (The saints in heaven, the saints upon earth, the saints in 
purgatory.) We call this society of the saints the “Communion of 
Saints.” Who, then, belong to the Communion of Saints? 

We have learned to-day that we believe in the Holy Ghost, in 
one Holy Catholic Church, and in the Communion of Saints. Who 
can make people holy? Who belongs to the Catholic Church? (All 
Catholics.) What is the Communion of Saints? Who belongs to 
the Communion of Saints. 

III. Application—(Draw upon blackboard three connected circles 
above each other marked by the letters H, E and P.) These circles 
signify the Communion of Saints. What is meant by the letters H, 
E, P? The three circles are connected (by braces). There is 
someone in heaven called Francis—some of you bear this name— 
and they should invoke this saint. They should pray: Saint Francis, 
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pray for me. If you pray so earnestly and with the right piety, this 
Saint Francis will hear you and approach the throne of God, to 
pray for you that God may give you whatever is good for you. And 
so it is with all the other saints. 

One of those dear to us may have died—father, mother, brother 
or sister. They may, perhaps, be with the poor souls in purgatory. 
These poor souls look up to us and wish us to assist them out of 
purgatory. How can we do this? You must pray to the good God: 
“O Lord, grant these poor souls delivery from purgatory.” How do 
you pray for the poor souls? When do you pray thus? You see, 
therefore, that we are in communion with the saints in heaven as 
well as with those in purgatory; hence, there is a communion of 
all saints, the blessed in heaven, the just upon earth, and the holy 
souls in purgatory. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VII. Gregory—Infallibility. (New York: 
Robert Appleton Co.) 


Volume VII of the Catholic Encyclopedia marks almost the half-way sta- 
tion in that magnificent undertaking. The successive volumes are being 
issued with such rapidity and regularity that one gets the impression of its 
being an easy task. But it is like watching the operations of a complicated 
mechanism, such as a modern printing-press. The machine works so deftly 
and smoothly that the onlooker is likely to forget the foresight and ingenuity 
that brought its parts to such perfection and utility. The editors of our 
great encyclopedia have perfected a similar mechanism, the parts of which are 
the brains of the most eminent Catholic scholars in the world. All of these 
are working harmoniously to carry out what the publishers call, with justi- 
fiable pride, “the greatest literary undertaking that Catholics in the English- 
speaking world have ever known.” We have already referred on more than 
one occasion to the manifold services which such a work performs for 
instruction, edification and defense. It remains only to indicate some of the 
more special contributions which are to be found in the volume under review. 

To begin at the end, one of the most solid contributions to this volume is 
the concluding one on “Infallibility,” by Rev. Dr. P. J. Toner, of Maynooth. 
The subject is a most important one, and could not have been placed in 
worthier hands. Another Irishman, Father Michael Maher, writes with his 
usual force and lucidity on “Immortality.” Two English Jesuits, Fathers 
Pollen and Thurston, have strong articles on historical subjects. Dr. Edmund 
Gardner writes on “Guilphs and Ghibillines”; Dr. Edwin Burton, on “Guilds” ; 
W. H. Kent, on “Indulgence”; and Dr. Adrian Fortescue, on the system of 
Quietism in the Eastern Church, called “Hesychasm.” All their work is of 
the highest quality. The topic “India” could fall into no better hands than 
those of Ernest Hull, S.J. The article on “Ecclesiastical Heraldry,” by A. C. 
Fox-Davis, is well illustrated. American scholars have done good work, 
mainly in philosophy and history. In philosophy, we find the names of Fox, 
Turner, Redon, Dubray, Delaney. There are lengthy articles on “Huron 
Indians,” by A. E. Jones, S.J., and “American Indians,” by Mr. James 
Mooney. Of special local interest are the well-written articles on “Hartford,” 
by Rev. J. S. Duggan, and on Archbishop Hughes, by Dr. P. J. Hayes. 


Damien of Molokai. By May Quinlan. (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros.) 


The editor (Dom Bede Camm) and the publishers of the St. Nicholas series 
deserve more than a passing word of praise. The little scarlet booklets are 
beautiful without being too costly. The paper and type are very good, and 
the illustrations are worthy of the matter. The selection of themes and 
writers is almost always good, and in certain instances ideal; for example, 
Edmund Campion, by Miss Louise Guiney, and Father Damien de Venster, 
by Miss May Quinlan. 
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There has been need of a book such as the one under review. Stevenson’s 
famous letter to Dr. Hyde, and the “Life and Letters” isued by the G. T. §, 
both leave something to be desired in the way of completeness. Miss Quin- 
lan’s book will be found to fill the bill. It is a consecutive narrative of 
Damien’s life, written, of course, by a Catholic, but by one who is able to 
avoid making it a work of piety for those of the household of the Faith. 
The enthusiasm for Father Damien was shared by men of every form of 
belief or unbelief. Accordingly, a life of him, to do the most good, should 
appeal to different classes of men, while showing that his heroism was the 
direct result of his Catholic faith. This is the task which the author has 
accomplished. It was a happy thought to secure the publishers’ permission 
to incorporate in this book Robert Louis Stevenson’s trenchant and trium- 
phant apologia for the calumniated saint. 


Sunday-school Teacher's Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism. By Rev. 
A. Urban. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner.) 


One of the best signs of the times in connection with the teaching of religion 
is the ever-increasing demand for helps toward the better explanation of the 
Catechism. The clergy are already familiar with the name of Father Urban 
through his larger work in three volumes, called “Teacher’s Handbook to 
the Catechism.” This work was so successful that a wide demand was made 
for a compendium for the use of Sunday-school teachers. The result is the 
present volume. 

The author first gives an explanation of the familiar prayers which are 
found in the catechism. Then he takes up the catechetical portion. The ques- 
tion and answers of the Baltimore catechism are taken as a basis, an asterisk 
being inserted to indicate any added questions. The explanations given are 
simple, brief and pointed. They will be found useful not only by the teacher, 
but by many a priest who is looking for suggestive plans for instructive doc- 
trinal sermons. There are “Questions on the Explanation” which will guide 
the teacher in her endeavor to find out how much of the explanation has 
been understood. A noteworthy and admirable feature of the work is the 
insertion of “Examples” taken from the Bible, from lives of the saints, and 
from other edifying sources. 


Heroes of the Faith. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (New York: Bensziger 
Bros.) - 


The name of Dom Bede Camm has been long familiar to readers of the 
Hommetic Montuty. His is an incessant activity in the cause of the faith. 
For some time past he has been devoting much of his energy to the work 
of making better known the witness of the martyrs of the Reformation 
period. The present volume is the third of these “Tyburn Conferences.” It 
deals with some of the martyrs of the religious families of St. Benedict, St. 
Francis and St. Ignatius, together with the laity. There is also an interesting 
and welcome account of the martyrdom of the great hero of the Irish 
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hierarchy, Oliver Plunkett. It is to be hoped that these conferences will stir 
some members of the Irish clergy to do a similar work in rescuing from 
strange oblivion the names and the deeds of the heroes of the faith in the 
Isle of Saints and Martyrs. 


Man Mirroring His Maker—The Priest of God’s Church. Edited, from on 
unpublished M.S., by F. C. P. (Westminster: The Art & Book Co.) 


This work is a further contribution to our still limited stock of books bear- 
ing on the priestly state. These are of two sorts—the practical kind, of 
which Canon Keatinge’s “The Priest, His Character and Work,” is a good 
sample, and the more ideal kind, represented, for example, by Millet-Byrne’s 
“Jesus Living in the Priest.” The present work belongs to the latter class. 
It is spiritual, hortatory, eloquent. It may be commended to priests who 
want something fresh and stimulating to read during the time of their annual 
retreat. 


The Raccolta. By Ambrose St. John, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
Birmingham. (London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benzinger Bros.) 


This edition of an indispensable work of piety is brought down to date. 
It contains the latest indulgenced prayers which have been added to the list 
during the pontificate of Pius X. It is well printed and sensibly bound. 





NOTES 


The papers read at the Catholic Conference in Manchester, last Fall, are 
published in pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth Society. The reading 
of them impresses our American Catholic with the fact that our brethren in 
England, or at least some among them, are a wide-awake people. They may 
be lacking in numbers and in the power of carrying out all the schemes 
which they think necessary. But they see clearly the situation which con- 
fronts religion in general and Catholicity in particular, and they propose 
definite methods for dealing with it. Some of the papers embody complaints 
that certain methods are not followed; others announce triumphs gained or 
schemes begun; but all of the writers have the merit of seeing what ought 
to be done and how to do it. 

Mr. Leslie Toke discusses “The Rationalist Propaganda,” voicing a com- 
plaint against the inadequacy of our present methods. As for cheap litera- 
ture, why do we leave that field so largely to the enemy? If the Rationalists 
can reprint and sell widely standard works against Christianity, why’ cannot 
we reprint and push the sale of works for Christianity? It is all very well 
to say we have no 6d. arguments with which to answer them. It is not true: 
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we have them in plenty, but we charge 6s. for them! Yau cannot answer a 
6d. book by a 6s. or even by a 2s. 6d. book, nor will a penny tract do. You 
wil not reach the same audience. The only effective answer is by a 6d. book, 
as well written, in as popular a style, and as well produced. The enemy’s 6d. 
productions are on every book-stall; where are ours? That the public will 
buy them, if it can get them, is shown by the sales of the 6d. editions of 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer (13,000) and of The Key of the 
World’s Progress (3,000): both serious works and both expensive till the 
C.T.S. cheapened them. Why do not our Catholic novelists, historians, and 
other writers issue 6d. and Is. editions of their works? And why do they 
not combine to produce an English popular literature, like the magnificent 
Science et Religion series at 60 centimes each, and the Action Populaire 
“brochures” at 25 centimes each? I assure you it would sell, if we only had 
the courage and energy to produce it and push it. 


Rev. Cyril Martindale has a strong word to say on the necessity of taking 
up the study of Comparative Religions, which has been left largely in the 
hands of the enemy. He does not share the timidity of many Catholics in face 
of the new department of scientific knowledge: “That the result will he 
all in our favor is not only assured by faith, but is warranted by even these 
few years of experience. Thus, the new science, in its early days, detected 
such seeming similarities between Buddhism and Christianity, that Cardinal 
Newman himself was scared. The self-same science, progressing a little 
further, ascertained not only that these similarities were enormously ex- 
aggerated, but that they were often the result of borrowings not by Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism, but by Buddhism from Christianity. Where Persia 
was said to have influenced Judaism, it is becoming at least probable that 
Judaism may have influenced Persian literature. And speaking more gen- 
erally, just as M. Reinach confesses that his totemist theory was but a card- 
castle, and is himself abandoning it more and more, so we have seen ill 
sorts of theories put forward in the name of Comparative History of 
Religion as naturalistic, but adequate explanations of the religious phenom- 
enon collapse beneath the weight of new facts, added by the very science 
which had accumulated the data out of which those theories at first were 
built. Such is the fate of animism, totemism, magic, social instinct, 
ancestor worship, solar myth, astral myth, which one after the other pro- 
fessed to explain religion and rob Christianity and Judaism of their claim 
to Divine origin.” 


Another energetic Jesuit of the younger set, Rev. Charles Plater, urges 
the need of further study of social problems. What he has to say of Oscott 
may give an inspiration to our American seminaries: “At Oscott the ecclesi- 
astical students are given a systematic course of social instruction. Besides 
the usual treatment of “special ethics,” lectures are given by the Rector in 
such subjects as Unemployment, the Poor Law, Poverty in Towns, the Wages 
Question, and the position of women. The students read papers in the form 
of popular addresses on such topics as Land Nationalization and Unemploy- 
ment, and the papers are followed by discussion. Special times are, more- 
over, set apart for answering difficulties and for the study of modern litera- 
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ture on social subjects. Books like Clementina Black’s Sweated Industries 
or Rowntree’s Poverty in Town Life find many readers. There is also at 
Oscott a sociological society which meets periodically for the reading and 
discussion of papers, while the Senior Debating Society generally chooses for 
its subject a sociological topic. It need scarcely be said that this work has 
an influence which extends far beyond the college walls, and that Mer. 
Parkinson has earned the gratitude of the whole Catholic body for his 
successful attempt to introduce sociological studies, in accordance with the 
express desire of Pope Leo XIII., into our ecclesiastical seminaries.” 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in speaking of the deepest antagonism of principles 
and ideals of life which exists between socialism and Catholicity, offers an 
example which is new and striking: “The Irish people deliberately chose to 
be peasant proprietors upon terms most onerous and delayed, when they could 
immediately and on far more advantageous terms have become permanent 
tenants of the State. Such a political attitude in a whole people arrests a 
Socialist. He cannot lay it to the avarice of the rich: it is, on the contrary, 
the act of men who are among the poorest in Christendom. He cannot lay it 
to the moral influence of a wealthy class indoctrinating the rest of the com- 
munity with the idea of property, for of all the nations of Europe the Irish 
are the least subject to oligarchy. He cannot but observe that a people 
completely democratic and occupied in redressing the most glaring example 
of the evil which he, the Socialist, combats, have determined to redress it 
upon the lines of private ownership and not of collectivism. The concentra- 
tion of the means of production in few lands, the exploitation of the whole 
community by a few, had reached in Ireland after three hundred years of 
anti-Catholic administration, the very limits of human endurance. It was the 
worst case in Europe and the very field, a Socialist would think, for the 
immediate acceptance of collectivism; and yet private ownership, with its 
complexity, its perils and its anxieties, was deliberately chosen instead.” 


From this side of the Atlantic there comes an urgent word for the study of 
pedagogy on the part of the clergy. It is taken from a very able and thought- 
ful report issued by the Superintendents of Catholic Schools in the New York 
Archdiocese: “The study of pedagogy is becoming more and more necessary. 
It is nothing else than the practical application of psychology, and no one is 
better fitted by his training in the latter to be an exponent of true and sound 
pedagogy than the Catholic priest. The seminary student must study and 
know the public school system and must supplement that system. It is diffi- 
cult to foretell the outcome of another fifty years of our educational system, 
a system which trains the mind, but for the most part leaves the moral side 
untouched; no religion, no ethics, merely a sharpening of the intellect’ 
(Harper: “The Trend of Higher Education,” p. 224). Ethical training is 
now to be found in many a public-school curriculum and the trend at the 
present time is to introduce moral education independent of any religious 
sanction. The clergy must be interested in public education as citizens and as 
priests, because for years to come it will be impossible to accommodate all 
our children in our Catholic schools. The priest must be, above all, a student 
of the parochial-school system. It is becoming more and more important 
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every year. We spend upon it one-third at least of the annual parish income. 
It is with the children from five to eighteen years of age that the Church’s 
best and lasting work is done. A good knowledge of pedagogy will result 
in even better management of our schools and greater interest in the move- 
ments for the welfare of the child and an appreciation of the true value and 
the right place of each study in the curriculum.” 











